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ABSTRACT 

A description of the probable changes in the world 
during the next 70 years introduces a discussion of' the educational 
attitudes needed to produce a true world community, ideally 
consisting of individuals with secure personalities, deep 
understanding of human relationships, well rooted in their own 
country and culture, but with an appreciation, and concern for those 
of other people. The achievement of this ideal requires the active 
involvement of the whole teaching profession, with elementary school 
programs exploring the differing styles of family and community life 
in several nations, continuing in greater depth in secondary schools 
with the study of the literature, music, art, and science of many 
cultures, while universities and teacher training institutions would 
encourage greater personal involvement through foreign travel and 
study, and the use of overseas visitors to broaden students' outlook. 
At present these goals are largely unrealized, although UNESCO is an 
agency through which they could be reached. The possibilities for 
constructive action range from the simple but effective use of 
possibilities for constructive action pictures, tapes, and film 
strips to the establishment of research centers in universities which 
could provide in-depth informatioi resources. This revitalization, 
turning education from its present pieoccupation with the past to a 
growing concern for the future would not only create a better 
international community but would add to the exitement and enjoyment 
which are the bases of all true learning. (MBM) 
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Foreword 



A small core of futuristically oriented educators has struggled 
quieHy Bur^ilig^tly W develop" maintain WawarW^ 
terest in the international dimension of education by the whole profession. 
Within ASCD, the Commission on International Cooperation in Educa- 
tion (CICE), has conscientiously labored to achieve some modicum of 
involvement by the Association in this area. For over four years, com- 
mission members have pursued plans for a world conference. This 
meeting will bring together educators from all over the world who are 
involved in curriculum and instruction to consider common concerns 
and develop plans for cooperative pursuit of solutions to vexing problems. 

By coincidence these plans are reaching maturity in 1970, the year pro- 
claimed International Education Year by the United Nations. Both the 
conference and this book by Leonard Kenworthy, prepared as a back- 
ground paper for the 1970 World Conference on Education, promise to 
make important contributions to the lEY. 

Over the years international educators have talked of fellowship, 
understanding, cooperation, and interchange. A variety of programs 
and emphases have marked their efforts. Traditionally such concerns 
have been subsumed under the responsibility of social studies teachers. 
And yet, this easy disposition of an important and complex area of study 
into a single realm has created uneasiness among many educators, 
especially those not specializing or limiting their concerns to areas 
normally confined within the province of the social studies. 

It has remained for Leonard Kenworthy to accept responsibility 
for providing us with a fresh comprehensive perspective. He has set 
for himself the task of incorporating the international dimension in the 
total educational experience of students at all levels. Dr. Kenworthy 
has succeeded in presenting a marriage of rationale and practical sug- 
gestions which shopld be of value to classroom teachers as well as co- 
ordinators of curriculum. 

/ 

This book is the second in the series of background papers pre-^_^, 
pared especially for use at the 1970 World Conference op Educationr 
However, the manuscript goes considerably beyond being a paper for a 
special conference. Furthermore, even though written by an American 
with a particular point of view, the reactions of foreign educators who 
have read the manuscript indicate that the suggestions presented have 
wide and immediate applicability for cultures quite dissimilar from 
that of the* United States. 

Unfortunately we are unable to include their suggestions for inter- 
pretation and adaptation of ^is manuscript to other cultural settings in 
this publication. The Association plans to make these suggestions avail- 
able in the near future. We welcome inquiries concerning rights to trans- 
late this work into other languages because we believe it transcends the 
limits of national boundaries as well as subject-matter specifications. 
For additional information regarding the foregoing, please write to ASCD. 
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vi Foreword 



Besides the Association’s debt to the author, special thanks go to 
the members of the CICE and the co-chairmen. Dr. Louise Berman ^d 
Dr. Alice Miel, for their unflagging efforts .in pursuit of an expanded 

awareness and ac'ceptanice'~of"the"intemational" dimension -in-educatiQn. 

In addition, the Commission wishes to express its thanks to Mr. William 
Breese who has encouraged its work, supported the development of this 
background paper, and assisted in making it available. to members of 
the Association. 
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NORMAN V. OVERLY 

Associate Secretary, ASCD 
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Preface 



~ This small book attempts to delineate in a general way the broad 
outlines of the international dimension of education. It was written at 

the'Tretjuest'of ~the“Sommission"onTntemational:-Gooperationr4nrTEduca“ 

tion of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
as a part of the preparation for its world conference, “In the Minds 
of Men; Educating the Young People of the World,*’ Asilomar, Cali- 
fornia, March 1970. Readers should bear in mind that this is only one 
of the several dimensions of schools, albeit an increasingly important 
and much neglected aspect. 

The writer feels highly honored to have been asked to prepare this 
document. However, he is well aware of the dimensions of his awesome 
assignment. The topic is frighteningly broad. It encompasses the world 
of our day, with a look into the past and a glimpse into the foreseeable 
future. . It deals with the schools of the world from early childhood 
education through college, with a passing nod at other forms of educa- 
tion. 



Actually this topic deserves the lifetime research of an inter- 
disciplinary team of men and women, chosen for their competence from 
among the scholars and educational experts in many parts of the inter- 
national community. 

The amount of time available to write this document and the space 
permitted for this publication have placed severe limitations on the 
author. He has therefore attempted to write in almost telegraphic 
style in order to pack as much as possible into it. Many topics are 
merely mentioned. Nevertheless, it is hoped that this book will serve 
as a springboard or a launching pad for thinking about various topics, 
for exchanging ideas about them, for planning programs, and for initiat- 
ing much-needed changes in schools in various places on our planet. 

In a sense this volume is a summation of much that the author has 
written in the past. He has drawn heavily upon his previous writings, 
as well as upon his teaching experiences at all levels and very extensive 
travels in more than 80 countries. Among the volumes which the author 
h drawn upon are Introducing Children to the World: In Elementary 
and Junior High Schools (Harper); Social Studies for the Seventies; In 
Elementary and Middle Schools (Blaisdell); A Guide t o Social Studies 
Teaching in Secondary Schools (Vhdsworth); International Unders tanding 
Through the Secondary School Curriculum ( Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals); World H orizons for 
Teachers (Teachers College Press); Telling the U.N. StoZY: New Apr 
oro'^hes to Teaching About the United Nations and Its Agencies (Oceana 
Press); and a series of World Study Guides on Africa, the Middle East, 
South America, and the U.S.S.R., published by the Teachers College 

Press. 

This publication was made poTsilw^'by a grant from the Longview 
Foundation. The writer would like to express his deep appreciation to 
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that Foundation and to its President, Mr. William Breese,for the free- 
dom to write whatever he wanted. 

In preparing this book, the author has had the invaluable assistance 
of Richard' A. Birdie, a teacher in the New' Xork Gity schools. To him 
the writer would like to make this public acknowledgment. 

September 1 , 1969 Leonard s. ken worthy 

Brooklyn College of the 
City University of New York 
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I. The World of the 
Foreseeable Future 



The boys and girls and young people incur schools today will prob- 
ably live out their lives in the last part of the 20th century and the first 
part of thd 21st century. That means that most of them in the econom- 
ically developed nations will live until 2030, 2035, or 2040, They may 
live even longer if science prolongs their lives, as it is likely to do in 
the ccaning years. 

Children and young people in the economically developing nations 
are not likely to be so lucky. They are likely to live only a few years 
into the 21st century, unless conditions are improved radically in their 
home lands— and soon. 

Of course none of them may live , that long. Or few of them may 
survive to see the 21st century, if man unleashes the weapons of de- 
struction he has created and a ^obal holocaust ensues. 

Assuming that man does, not plunge into the abyss into which he is 
now peermg, what kind of world will our pupils live in? Of course no 
one really knows. Even in our wildest flights of fancy, we cannot con- 
ceive of the change the fiiture will bring. Yet we can, probably predict 
the immediate future with some degree of accuracy. We can sketch in 
thin pencil lines some of the broad outlines of the world in the years 
which lie just ahead. Here are some of the probable characteristics of 
our world in the foreseeable future: 

^ A World of Six or Seven Billion Neighbors 

Within the next 30 years our world population will probably double, 
giving us upward of 7 billion inhabitants. Of course, present efforts to 
control population may pay off. Then there would be fewer people than 
are now predicted. But Ae minimum number projected by population 
experts is 5.3 billion and the top figure 7.4 billion. 

Today’s boys and girls are going to have to learn to live with all 
their world neighbors in a closely knit global community. To help them 
we need to know far more than we do now about the people of our tiny 
planet. In capsule form, here are a few generalizations of importance 
about today’s 3.5 billion world neighbors: 

Most of the world’s people live in Asia. 

Most of the world’s people are nonwhite (in terms of color). 

Most of the world’s people are farmers and fishermen wlx) live in 
villages. 

Most of the world’s people are abysmally poor. 

Most of the world’s people are ill-fed, ill-housed, ill-clothed, and ill. 

Most of the world’s people are non-Christian. 
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2 The International Dimension of Education 



Most of the world’s people live under some form of socialist econ- 
omy and. government. 

Most of the world’s people are working together, despite difficulties, 
in the United Nations and its agencies. 

Each of those statements is significant to persons working with 
children and youth. For example, we of the western world have not 
really understood the import of the first statement— that most of the 
world lives in Asia. We have not truly comprehended that 52 out of 
every 100 persons on our globe live in that part of our planet. Of the 
seven largest nations in population, five are in that part of the world. 
They are China with 720 million people; India with 511 million in- 
habitants; Indonesia with 110 million citizensi Pakistan with 107 millionj 
and Japan with 100 million. In addition, the U.S.S.R. (with 235 million 
inhabitants) lies partly in Asia. Of Ae six largest countries of the 
world, only the United States is not in Asia. As teachers, parents, or 
citizens, how many of us really know much about these places where 
such a large percentage of our world population is concentrated? How 
much do we really teach about them? 

Furthermore, many people are not aware of the fact that Brazil is 
the ei^th, Nigeria the ninth, and Mexico the 14th largest nation of the 
world. Many of us just do not think of those countries as among the 
largest nations. 

Nor are enough of us cognizant of the fact that most of the people 
of the world are brown in color (including those often designated as 
yellow). Racially many of these people belong to die so-called white 
race, but they are often categorized as nonwhite because it is color, 
not race, which disturbs many white people. Therefore many individuals 
are going to have to learn to live as a white minority in a nonwhite 
world, a fact which they have not fully comprehended. Integration in 
the international community is just as imperative as integration at local, 
and national levels. 

Christianity is the largest single world religion. But most of the 
people of the world are adherents of other faiths or philosophies of life. 
Again, we are all going to have to learn to live with people of a variety 
of world faiths in a pluralistic world. 

Today most of the people of the world live in villages or small 
towns. It is therefore at the village level that many of the reforms of 
the world must begin, such as the provision of clean water or the estab- 
lishment of schools. Children and young people need to be made aware 
of that fact. So do older people. But the exodus from rural areas has 
hit almost every part of the world. People everywhere are moving to 
the cities. Kingsley Davis has predicted that by the year 1990 more 
than half of the world’s people will be living in cities of 100,000 or 
more. So, all of us need to be exposed to this fact and its implications 
for the future. 

On the pages that follow we shall elaborate on some of the other 
statements which have been made about “most of the people of the 
world.’’ 

It would be misleading, however, to speak about most of the people 
of the world without coupling these comments with a few statements 
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about all the people of our planet. In thinking about the people of our 
globe today ai^ tomorrow it is important to bear in mind that we all 
hwe Tmu'ch Iff com 

All of us have the same basic needs. 

All of us are proud of our nations. 

All of us are wrestling with the same or similar problems. 

All of us are involved in the overwhelming task of human survival. 

All of us are intricately involved in the job of creating conditions 
of peace, freedom, and justice for people everywhere. 

A World of Vastly Accelerated Transportation and ComnrKinicotion 

The changes in our time in transportation and communication have 
been phenomenal. Already the world has entered the air age, the space 
age, and the worldwide communications age. The future certainly holds 
in store for us further extensions of the changes of recent years, plus 
the possibility of unknown yet equally spectacular inventions. For in- 
stance, men may be able to develop laser beams for transmitting sound 
and pictures at low costs. They may be able to perfect rocket ships for 
transportation. 

At the present time we are on the verge of widespread use of super- 
sonic transport, with the introduction of long range jets carrying from 
350 to 500 passengers. Very soon that will be a reality. And research 
teams are already at work on the next stage of development— hypersonic 
transportation, tlie head of United Airlines wrote recently-that by 1990 
we would be traveling anywhere in the world in two hours— at a hei^t 
of 70 miles and at a speed of 17,000 miles per hour. What a world that 
would be! 

Much wider use of airplanes for carrying cargo is envisaged, too. 
Such “air trucks** would travel at low speeds with short-range and 
high-lift capabilities. 

It is not absurd to think that some schools in the future may use 
airplanes for school journeys. In fact a few schools in England and in 
the United States have already used airplanes for such expeditions. 

Plans for ships to ply between the United States and Europe, carry- 
ing 5,000 to 6,000 passengers each, are already on the drafting boards. 
Ocean freighters powered by nuclear energy are merely a matter of 
years away. 

In international travel the use of computerized travel documents is 
quite likely— soon. 

In railroad transportation it is likely that more and more people 
will be traveling soon in the type of light-weig^it, hi^-speed trains 
pioneered by the Japanese and now being used in a limited way by 
Americans. 

In the future it seems probable that automobiles will be cleaner and 
safer. They may well be equipped with automatic steering, braking, and 
acceleration. It is possible that traffic will be controlled by computer- 
ized control stations. Air conditioning will certainly be more wide- 
spread. And the revival of electric cars and the introduction of turbine 
engines may come soon, as means of reducing air pollution. 
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The use of containers and pipelines will certainly increase rapidly 
in the years to come as a means of transporting goods. 

Equally miracuioas changes have"been’wrought-in~the Tieid of -com= 
munication. First there was the telephone and the telegraph. Then the 
radio and the television. Next came teletype and transistors— and com- 
puters, Finally we were introduced to worldwide communication by 

And now what? Experts predict that we will soon be using photo 
phones and transmitting facsimiles of dccuments at a distance instan- 
taneously. We will be obtaining more and more of our information from 
centralized computers. A giant, global telephone system is a probability, 
with direct dialing via satellites. And the present satellites will be tiny 
compared to those of the future. Experts tell us that Telstar is merely 
a preview of what is to come. Probably we will be using computers 
even for translation of materials from the world's many languages. 

Our capacity in the future to communicate with our world neighbors 
will be tremendous. The main question will be what we want to com- 
municate. 

A World of Increased Demands upon Sources of Energy 

Today’s world is divided in large part by the degree of industrial- 
ization in various nations. The world powers are all industrialized 
nations. Most of the other countries are nonindustrial. But many of 
them are attempting to industrialize as the chief means of achieving a 
higher standard of living and of gaining more politic^ power. 

Since energy is the base of any industrial society, the search for 
sources of energy continues and the search for new sources of power 
increases. Libya is an example of how the discovery of a source of 
energy (petroleum) can change the economic life of a nation. Not long 
ago she was one of the poorest nations on our globe. Then petroleum 
was found and the Libyan economy is now well on its way to being trans- 
formed by that discovery. 

Predictions about sources of energy in the future are difficult, but 
experts are pretty much agreed that the fossil fuels— coal, oil, and natu- 
ral gas— are likely to remain the major sources of energy in the fore- 
seeable future. Hence the worldwide scramP.e for those resources. 

Water is, of course, another major source of power. Around the 
world dams are being built at a rapid pace. The U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 
have been leaders in harnessing their water in order to produce hydro- 
electric power. Undoubtedly they will continue to do so. But other na- 
tions are following suit. The continent of Africa has about 40 percent 
of the world's potential water power. In recent years huge dams have 
been constructed, such as the Kariba Dam on the Zambesi, the High 
Aswan Dam on the Nile, the Volta Damon the Volta, and the Kainji Dam 
on the Niger. Oneofthegi'eathopes for economic progress in Southeast 
Asia is the development of the water resources of the Mekong, the life- 
line of 50 million people. And one of the possible roads to peace in the 
Middle East is the joint operation of a serie/i of dams on the Jordan r’ver. 

A tremendous increase in power is f >recast from the fission of 
uranium atoms, resulting in nuclear energy. Even greater results will 
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be obtained if breeder reactors can be developed extensively. The po- 
tentialities of ^power ":fronir .fusion are- still -greater^ -but- experts -do-^not 
think this can be accomplished on a large scale in the immediate future. 

Solar energy is poured onto the earth daily, but the problem is how 
to catch it or how to control it. If better ways of capturing this energy 
can be found than we now have, this is likely to be an additional source 
of energy, eiipecially for homes. Israel is an example of a place where 
this is already being done. 

Then there are other possibilities. We may be able in the future 
to harness the tides of the sea and the wind and to procure energy from 
oil shale and from the earth’s heat (geo-thermal energy). 

Changes in several of these sources should alter radically the 
energy picture in our world in the foreseeable future. 

A World of Increasing Interdependence 

Human beings have always relied on other people to help them. This 
is increasingly necessary as well as desirable today. On our globe men 
and nations are inextricably interwoven. No man is an island; no nation 
is self-sufficient. 

Our increasing interdependence is due to many factors. Transpor- 
tation has brought us closer on this tiny planet. Communication has 
placed us within moments of each other. Industrialization has made us 
dependent upon others for raw materials and for markets for our finished 
products. Trade is a two-way street which we all frequent daily. Mil- 
lions of jobs around the world depend upon contacts with people in other 
parts of the globe. 

Yes, we depend upon others for many things which make for full 
living. We are interdependent in food, in agriculture, in architecture, in 
medicine and science, in music and art, in education, in philosophy and 
religion, and in any o±er field you want to name. 

Examine the program at any concert and you will find it has been 
drawn from the compositions of composers in many countries. Make 
note of the names of ^e artists in any art gallery and you will discover 
they are from many parts of the world. Thke a list of the record holders 
in sports and you will realize that they are citizens of many countries. 
The same can be said for any field of human endeavor. 

Even those countries which seem on the surface to be self-sufficient, 
are really dependent upon the people and products of other parts of our 
planet. Thke the production of an instrument like the telephone. Into it 
go materials from many parts of our globe. The aluminum in it may 
be from the Guianas or Jamaica. The asphalt may come from the West 
Indies or Venezuela. The chromium is probably from Turkey or South 
Africa and the cobalt from the Congo or Canada. The lead may well be 
from Mexico and the nickel from Norway. The rubber is likely to have 
originated in Malaysia or Indonesia and the tin probably came from one 
of those two countries, too. The silver probably came from Mexico 
or Peru. Even the paper for the subscriber’s name plate may have 
come from trees in Canada, Sweden, or Finland. Despite its tremen- 
dous resources, the United States must depend upon other parts of the 
world for many of its resources, as well as for markets for its finished 
products. 
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For food, people in the United States rely on products from many 
parts of the world, including coffee and cocoa and tea, banana^, pe^^s 
and cloves, olives and olive oil, sugar and ihblasses, and scores of other 
products. 

As people and nations specialize more and more, their need for 
markets around the world increases. Hence the world of tomorrow will 
certainly be one of increasing international trade. 

For those of us in education, interdependence should be helpful. 
We can all learn from other educational systems. We cannot and should 
not try to duplicate what others have done, as any educational system 
must fit the needs of a particular group, but we can learn from the 
experimentation and experience of others in all parts of our globe. 

Writing about the effect of such interdependence on future genera- 
tions, the English historian Arnold Toynbee had this to say; 

Our own descendants are not going to be just Western, like 
ourselves. They are going to be heirs of Confucius and Lao- 
Tse as well as Socrates, Plato, and Plotinus; heirs of Gautama 
Buddha as well as Elijah and Elishah andPeter and Paul; heirs 
of Shankara and Ramanuja as well as Clement and Origen; heirs 
of the Cappadocian Rithers of the Orthodox Church as well as 
our African Augustine and our Umbrian Benedict; heirs of Ibn 
Khaldun as well as Bossuet; and heirs (if still wallowing in the 
Serbonian Bog of politics) of Lenin and Gandhi and Sun Yat-sen 
as well as Cromwell and George ^^hshington and Mazzini. 

Should Toynbee have said ‘ ‘will be* * or ‘ ‘should be**? Is it inevitable 
that our descendants will be heirs of such global thinkers or is a new 
type of education needed all over the world to make this rich heritage 

possible? 



A World of Grots Inequalities and Problems 

The inequalities in our world today are staggering and often frighten- 
ing to those who experience them. They are likewise staggering and 
frightening to those who do not experience them but realize their magni- 
tude, their complexity, and their importance. 

In terms of military might, political power, and industrial capacity 
two nations are supreme. They are the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. They 
are the two powers which have taken part in the space race. They are 
two of the five nations, up to the present, which belong to the inner circle 
possessirig H Bombs. They are the countries which have competed for 
years for the control of the world in terms of political and economic 
philosophy - with China now a close competitor. 

In economic terms the power of the United States is unquestioned. 
As Charles DeGauUe put it tersely, “The fact dominating the realities 
of today is the enormous power of the United States.** The weekly news 
magazine, U.S. News and World Report, published figures in its July 24, 
1967 issue, showing that the United States produced in a single year 
almost half the world*s wealtii. It pointed out that the State of Ohio pro- 
duces as much annually as India, that Illinois produces as much as the 
continent of Africa, and that California produces as much as China. 
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Per capita income figures are sometimes misleading, but they are 
probably as good an index as we have on a global scale to indicative . 
Telative standards -of living. ~Kuwait=leads=the-\vorldpwith-over^4j000 
per person per year. Next comes the United States, with approximately 
$3,500, followed by Sweden ($2,270), Switzerland ($2,250), Canada 
($2,240), and New Zealand ($1,930). Then comes a group of nations in 
Western and Northern Europe, plus Australia, with $1,150 to $1,850 per 
person. Included in the next group of countries are the U.S.S.R. and 
Japan, with $890 and $860 respectively. Several nations range from 
$100 to $850 per capita income. The bottom of this economic ladder 
is crowded in terms of population because more than half of the world's 
people earn less than $100 per person each year. And those figures 
are averages. Therefore millions of people earn far less than that. 

These figures indicate some of the gross inequalities in our world 
today and explain in large part the imrest in the world and the potential 
for international conflicts. There was a time when i^dple did not know 
that they could rise out of poverty and share more in the wealth of the 
’ >rld, thus achieving higher standards of living for themselves and 
taeir children. But that time is now past. The movies, the radio, and 
the travel of soldiers abroad and of tourists to most parts of the world 
have brought to most people of tiie- world an acute awareness of their 
miserable condition. Students of revolutions like Hannah Arendt and 
Crane Brinton tell us that revolutions appear, not when people are desti- 
tute, but when they have achieved some changes and see that other 
changes are possible. 

Consequently people all over the world are disillusioned by their 
past and disenchanted by their present. They want change. They want 
radical change. They want change now. They are in revolt against 
colonialism (even when the colonial powers haveheen removed), against 
racial and religious discrimination, ^.gainst archaic land practices, 
against illiteracy and ignorance., again jt disease, against established 
forms of economic and politicai organizations, against existing value 
systems and organized religions, and in some cases against war. They 
do not always know what they are for but they know what they are against. 

The enemies of mankind today are many. People differ on which is 
“Public Enemy Number One.” Some say overpopulation. Others 
poverty. Still others selecthunger, disease, or illiteracy and ignorance. 
Some say it is prejudice. Many say it is war. 

Each is a formidable opponent. Together they make a mighty army. 
Halfway measures will not conquer them. What the world needs desper- 
ately is a concerned and concerted effort to meet all these enemies with 
every bit of talent, equipment, and money that can be mobilized. And 
the battles against them will have to be fought by private individuals 
and organizations, by nations, by regional groups, and by the combined 
efforts of nations through the United Nations and its agencies. 

Confronting students with these problems and challenging them to 
cope with them is a part of the task of the schools today and tomorrow. 
The schools cannot create a new international order but they can con- 
ti^ute greatly to the education of men and women who can. Here are 
enou^ problems and ^ enough problems to test the mettle of the on- 
coming generation in all parts of our planet. 
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A World of More New Notions, New Powers, and New Alignments 

Since 1940 more than 60 new nations have been formed somewhere 
on our globe. Thirty of those nations are in Africa, South of the Sahara. 
Eleven -arc in~the-Middle East andJMor-ih Africa.^ Fourteen are ip A.sia^^^ 
Four are in Latin America. Three others-Cyprus, Iceland, and West- 
ern Samoa— do not fit easily into any such category. 

Citing such statistics does not indicate the earth- shattering impor- 
tance of this world- wide movement or the speed with which all this was 
accompUshed. Henry Steele Commager, the American historian, goes 
so far as to say that the rise of new nations constitutes * what is probably 
the greatest revolution since the discovery of America and the transfer 
of the center of historical gravity from the Mediterranean to the At- 

XfintiOt * * 

This revolution is well on its way. But it is not completed. Within 

a few years several other nations should join the 150 or so nations of 
today’s world. Most of these will be small states or ministates. But 
some have large areas— such as Angola and Mozambi^e. Will mey 
able to obtain their freedom peacefully or is a terrible blood-bath in 
store for the world in such places? Certainly no one can predict what 
will happen in those regions in the years just ahead. ^ ^ 

Nor do we know definitely which nations will become mcrea singly 
important in the years to come. How many people would have prejcted 
50 years ago that the United States and *eSovitt Umon would be^^^^ 
two superpowers of today? A few farsighted mdividuals did just that. 
But mSt^ople did not believe them. In a similar way, several of 
today’s nations may climb the ladder of world leaderstap quite rapicuy 
in the future. From what we can tell now, Australia and Canato may be 
among those nations. Certainly Japan will play an tacreasin^y impor- 
tant role in the world if it continues its current phenom^al economic 
growth. Herman Kahn suggested in 1969 that ‘ ‘it would not be su^rismg 
if the 21st century turned out to be the Japanese Century. China ana 
India may be two other countries which rise in world importance, Brazil 
has tremendous potentialities if its fuU power could be released, to 
Africa, Nigeria still seems to be the most proinising candidate for- in- 
creased importance, despite the setback of its civil war. 

One of the many lessons of history is that alliances of nations shift 
often and sometimes rapidly. Nations which were formerly enemies 
become friends or uneasy allies. That, too, will doubdess ^ 
future as it has in the past. For example, some experts on world affairs 
are saying that alliance of the UnitedStates and the Soviet Uraon is pos- 
sible or even probable in the years which lie imm^ately ahead. 

In the world of tomorrow, intense nationalism should decrease 
rather than increase. But that is notlikely to happen. Nation^ism will 
certainly continue to be an important aspect of life on our globe for a 
long time to come. In some form it may endure as long as man. Per- 
haps our abilities could be used best in trying to redeye, reconceive, 
and refine the concept of nationalism, rather than in thinking wis^lly 
about its disappearance. Perhaps the best definition 
lightened nationalism was written by the Indian poet, Rabmdnnath 
Thgore, when he penned these words: 
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Where the mind is without fear and the head 

4s=heldJiigh; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been broken up into 
fragments by narrow domestic walls; 

Where words come out from the depths of truth; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms 
towards perfection; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost 
its way into the dreary desert sands of dead 
habit; 

Where the mind is led forward by Thee into ever- 
widening thought and action - 

Into that heaven of freedom, rny Father, let my 
country awake. 

That is an idealistic statement, of course. But as the American 
philosopher, Henry David Thoreau, once said, “If you have built castles 
in the air, your work need not be lost. That is where they should be. 
Now put foundations under them.*’ He might have added, “in your own 
country, in your own backyard.” 

A World of Vost Differences and Some Similarities 

Anyone dealing realistically with the world of today and tomorrow 
needs to take into account the major ways in which bur world is divided 
or can be categorized. 

Some people start with continents. Actually that is the least practical 
way of dividing the world because continents are largely a classroom 
convenience used by textbook writers and teachers. Seldom are they 
used by anyone else. The world just does not function by continents. 

Sometimes we divide the world by languages. That approach makes 
more sense. The splintering of nations and the splitting of the world by 
languages is a barrier to nation and to international unity. The United 
Nations and its agencies have attempted to solve this problem by the 
use of five major languages. But that is expensive in time, equipment, 
and personnel and wholly impractical on a worldscale. There are pro- 
ponents of many other solutions, ranging from those who support an 
artificially constructed language (such as Esperanto, Id, or Interlingua) 
to those who call for the choice of one existing major language for use 
by everyone, despite the political implications inherent in such a selec- 
tion. This is too difficult a problem to attempt to suggest solutions in 
the confines of this short chapter. But it is a problem we must face if 
we are to improve communication in the emerging international com- 
munity. 

As we have already pointed out in the previous section, another way 
in which the world is divided is by the degree of industrialization, by 
stages of economic development, or by per capita income. Here is 
another yawning chasm which separates the peoples of the world. And 
the problem is compounded by the fact that the gap between the rich 
nations and the poor nations grows greater with each passing year. 
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Still another way in which the world is divided or can be categorized 
is by religions, faidis, or philosophies. That metliod has merit, too, 
when studying die world. Jn order to understand the peoples ofjlie world 
and dieir actions, we need to know ibu^hVofe th^ most of us ho W know 
about their basic beliefs — in theory and in practice, for the line which 
separates precept and practice in all faiths is mighty wide. For example, 
no one can really begin to understand the people of Southeast Asia with- 
out a fundamental grasp of Buddhism. Nor can we begin to understand 
the people of India without knowing considerably about Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Islam, and Sikhism. The same could be said about the re- 
ligions or philosophies of any group of people anywhere in the world. 

Often Aese different value systems are the cause of tensions or 
open conflicts. In the past the adherents of these various religions or 
philosophies sometimes went to war over their beliefs. History is 
filled with accounts of such encounters. 

We are beginning to create a pluralistic world in terns of major 
religions, recognizing that the whole world does not have to belong to 
one faith. Realization of die fact tiiat there are some commcm values 
in all these faiths has helped to promote the spirit of reconciliation or 
mere tolerance. In the years ahead die search for common values needs 
to be continued and intensified and the areas of possible common action 
more clearly delineated. 

A fifth way to divide the world is to think in terms of nations. This 
is one of the most important ways, as we pointed out in die previous 
section. No real understanding of the world can be developed without 
an understanding of the power of the nation-state. 

A sixth way is to divide the world into forms of economy and gov- 
ernment. In the immediate past many people divided the world into two 
irreconcilable camps composed of the communist countries and the dem- 
ocratic nations. They considered war between these two groups inevit- 
able. The communist world was supposed to be monolidiic, with no 
room in it for diversity. Today that is no longer true, if it ever was. 
The communist world now is divided into left and right and center, just 
as the democratic world is divided. Minor detentes occur with increas- 
ing frequency on a number ofissues involving the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R, 
This augurs well for the foreseeable future. Perhaps the tiny bridges 
which have been built between these two superpowers can be maintained 
and larger and more permanent bridges built in the future. 

A seventh way to divide the world is into cultural areas or regions. 
For us as educators this is probably the most promising method for it 
takes into account a variety of factors, such as language and religion. 
This method of dividing the world is basically that used by anthropol- 
ogists. The divisions they use accord with the large groups of people in 
our world who have much in common. Usually tiiey have a common 
past or the myth of a common past, some common ways of living, some- 
times a common religion, sometimes a common language or related 
languages, and a feeling of facing the present and the future together. 
Various authorities group the people of the world in different ways. 
Here is one scheme which divides the world’s inhabitants into eight 
cultural groups: 
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1. Anglo-Saxon 

2. Latin - 

3. Germanic-Scandinavian 

4. Slavic 

5. Moslem 

6. Africa-South of the Sahara 

7. Indie 

8. Sinitic. 

Differences do exist on our tiny planet. It is foolhardy to overlook 
them. Often they cause great difficulties. But some of them enrich 
the world. What a dull, drab place it would be if we were all alike. 
There is richness in our variety. 

Our aim should be to understand as well as possible our differences 
and to welcome some degree of diversity. As the late President Kennedy 
said, “Let us not be blind to our differences but let us also direct atten- 
tion to our common interest and the means by which these differences 
can be resolved. And if we cannot end our differences now, at least we 
can help make the world safe for diversity.** 

At the same time, as he pointed out, we need to intensify our effort 
to find our common values and to act upon them. Most of them are stated 
in the various charters of the United Nations, such as the Charter itself, 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the Declaration of the Rights 
of the Child, the Declaration of the Promotion among Youth of the Ideals 
of Peace, Mutual Respect and Understanding Between Peoples, and Ae 
Declaration and Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial 
Discrimination. Like the preambles of the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States, these are idealistic statements 
of goals or purposes. They have not been accomplished; they are ideals 
toward which we are striving. Nevertheless such statements are im- 
portant, for men are moved not only by situational pressures but by 

idealized goals. . . 

We need more and more people, millions of them with convictions 

and commitment to those convictions. But that does not mean that they 
must demand conformity on the part of others to their convictions. To- 
morrow’s world will demand diversity, the orchestration of the major 
themes of different people into a New World Symphony, cultural plural- 
ism. Only in diat way can we survive and build a world with peace and 
freedom and justice for all. 

A World of Conflicts, with Man*t Survival at Stoka 

Over us all hangs the threat of nuclear war, biological war, and 
chemical war. As Herman Kahn recently wrote in his book, Think^ 
About the Unthinkable ^ “In our times thermonuclear war may seem 
unthinkable, immoral, insane, hideous,^ or highly unlikely, but it is not 
impossible.** All thinking and educating and planning for the future 
must take this grim fact into consideration. 

It is therefore incumbent on us to work on one task above all 
others— the removal of war from the agenda of tomorrow. In the words 
of the late President Kennedy, “Mankind must put an end to war or war 
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will put an end to mankind.” This problem could not be put more 
tersely. 

We pour billions into wars— -past, present, and future. We expend 
billions on putting men on the moon— and nowon Mars. Yet we put only 
paltry sums into preparation for peace. As the Canadian statesman, 
Lester Pearson, once summarized this situation, “Thegrimfact is that 
we prepare for wars like precocious giants and for peace like retarded 
pygmies.” 

Perhaps we need most of all to mobilize the brain-power of the 
world into peace research. The English-born, American economist, 
Kenneth Boulding, has called for such an effort in his recent book. The 
Meaning of the Twentieth Century . In it he says. 

If I were to nominate the activity which is now open to man- 
kind and which would increase most dramatically the probabil- 
ity of his survival, I would nominate a massive intellectual 
effort in peace research— that is, in the application of the 
social sciences to the study of conflict systems and especially 
of conflict systems in their international aspects, 

Unesco once started on a small scale such a study, called the study 
of tensions crucial to peace. But it was a short-lived and miniscule 
project. From it, however, did emerge one famous document. That 
was the statement of a group of social scientists drawn from all over 
the world, including experts from the Iron-Curtain countries, on. ”Human 
Nature and Peace.” This group of experts testified that “no race, 
nation, or social group is inevitably warlike,” that “war is not bom in 
men, it is built into them,” and that “racial, national, and group hatreds 
can, to a considerable degree, be controlled.” 

Of course conflicts will continue. No one denies that. But they can 
be controlled and their causes minimized. For centuries man accepted 
slavery as inevitable. But slavery has been abolished. For centuries 
men accepted witchcraft and sorcery as a part of the scheme of things. 
They did the same with dueling. But these curses have largely dis- 
appeared on our earth. These and other institutions were removed 
when men foundthem economically unfeasible andmorally reprehensible. 
The time has certainly come when these two conditions have arrived 
for the institution of war. Therefore the eradication of war should be 
the highest priority on the agenda of statesmen and economists and edu- 
cators and common citizens in the years which lie immediately ahead. 

A World of More International Planning and 
More Powerful International Organizations 

As our world grows steadily smaller, the need for more inter- 
national agreements and more international planning grows greater. In- 
creased planning on an international scale is inevitable. It is the wave 
of the future. The question is not whether we will have such planning, 
but who will do the* planning, in what areas of life, to what extent, and at 
what speed. 

Many people say that they do not like planning, especially on an 
international scale. Yet they are likely to profit from such planning. 
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without realizing that fact. They are constantly sending letters abroad, 
unaware that this is possible only because of the existen^ce of flie CTm- 
versal Postal Union, which operates at a fantastically small sum of 
money annually. They profit directly or indirectly from the weather 
reports which emanate from the World Meteorological Organization, 
If they fly abroad, they may be unaware of the fact that their safety is 
made possible in large part by the efforts of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, And if they drive abroad, they are mighty lucky 
to be able to read the pictorial road signs developed on an international 
scale by many nations. Back home, they are able to purchase many 
items because of the reduction of tariffs reached by international ac- 
cords, They may even belong to some international organization, such 
as Lions, Kiwanis, or Rotary, without fully realizing this fact. 

For small nations, some kind of international organization is a 
necessity for economic survival and better standards of living: hence 
such far-flung regional groupings as the European Common Market, 
the East African Customs Union, and the Central American Common 
Market. For larger nations a variety of regional groupings are impor- 
tant: hence such military alliances as NATO and ANZUS and many 

others, or the similar alliances of the Russians, 

Primarily for political purposes, there are such international or- 
ganizations as the Organization of American States, the Arab League, 
and the Organization of African Unity -to mention but three such groups. 
In the field of economics there are an increasing number of inter- 
national organizations. They range from the World Bank to the Eco- 
nomic Commissions of the U.N, in Africa, Asia, Europe, and Latin Amer- 
ica and from the Asian Development Bank to Comecon (the Council of 
Mutual Economic Assistance) of the U.S.S.R, and its allies. 

International agreements are just as essential to the farmers of the 
world. For example, uncontrolled international trade in cocoa or coffee 
would be ruinous to farmers in several parts of our globe. Without such 
controls the markets of the world would be glutted with those commodi- 
ties and the prices of those products would plummet, causing untold 
economic distress to farmers. With some controls, prices can be main- 
tained at a fairly equitable level. 

On the political level there are people who are calling for much 
stronger international organizations. In his famous encyclical, Pacem in 
Terris , Pope John XXXIII, called for a world public authority which 
would have the power to encourage disarmament, protect states from 
armed attack, prevent the exploitation of any country or minority within 
a county, encourage the redistribution of wealth, and tackle problems 
of an economic, social, political, or cultural character. World Federal- 
ists are working diligently for similar purposes. 

It is unlikely, however, that any kind of world government will be 
created in the foreseeable future. The best hope for the present time is 
to maintain and to strengthen the hand of the United Nations and its 
various agencies. At least that is the considered opinion of this writer, 

A World of Fun and Beauty 

The world is so filled with problems that some of us tend to forget 
that it is also filled with fun and beauty. It was so yesterday. It is so 
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today. It will be so in the foreseeable future. We all need to realize 
that people everywhere create and enjoy beauty in myriad-forms and 
with myriad materials and that they create and enjoy fun in thousands 
of ways, too. 

Sometimes these activities are carried on alone. One person models 
the clay collected from near her home; another works widi the wood 
picked up near his domicile. One person paints a picture out-of-doors 
and another plays an instrument alone, indoors. One person sketches 
a design in a freshly cut gourd from the garden with a rusty nail, and 
creates beauty. Thousands of miles away another person hammers out 
beauty in the shape of a silver bowl. Such scenes could be duplicated 
by the thousands daily around our globe. 

Sometimes these activities are carried on in a nuclear family group 
or in an extended family. One family hikes together. Another reads a 
saga of the Norsemen and then acts out this epic tale. A third dances 
in the family compound to the music of the drums. Still another sits 
before the television and revels in the humor of the comedian hundreds 
of miles away. Similar scenes could be depicted everywhere on planet 
earth. 

Sometimes these activities are carried on with one's peers— away 
from the restraints of adults. A group of boys play “awari" with the 
holes for their game dug in the African soil, while another group of boys 
far away play a similar game, called marbles, with the tiny agates 
skimming ±e surface of the earth in the U.S. A. Or a group of girls play 
with their dolls in Sweden or Japan or Mexico or Australia or almost 
any other part of our globe. 

Sometimes these activities are carried on in crowds. It is festival 
time in India, Brazil, or Korea and people are creating happiness for 
themselves and others. Or it is a soccer game in Argentina, Ghana, 
Spain, or the U.S.S.R., and thousands of persons are enjoying this truly 
Internationa’ game. 

Many of us who have been privileged to travel and live in different 
parts of the world carry hundreds of such scenes in mental shapshots. 
They are part of an international collection of men, women, and children 
of all lands and all languages and all religions and all political persua- 
sions, at play. They are snapshots of the humanness of members of 
the family of man. 

Conclusion; In some ways this is a ghastly time to be alive and to 
be a parent, a teacher, an administrator, and a citizen. Over, us hangs 
the perpetu^ threat of a global holocaust. We hover as human beings 
between two worlds, one dead and not yet buried and the other struggling 
to be born. Old values and old standards are being eroded before new 
standards and values have been developed to replace them. It is a time 
of tensions and minor conflicts in many parts of our globe. At times 
we can say meaningfully, “Woe is me to be bom in such a period.” 

Yet it is also a great time to be alive and to be a parent, a teacher, 
an administrator, and a citizen. We live in a period of fantastic inven- 
tions which are undoubtedly previews of more to come. In a few years 
man has entered the atomic and space age and landed on the moon. 
The vast depths of the oceans as well as space are just opening as 
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scenes for man’s activities in the future. Science and medicine have 
invenrediflcredibie new tools andidpened up Wwposm^^ 
and public health. The behavioral sciences are just beginning to come 
into their own. Education’s potentialities are limitless. As Jawaharlal 
Nehru said to this writer when asked shortly before his death to comment 
on education for the 20th and 21st centuries, “I envy the boys and girls 
who will live in that period. It ought to be the most exciting time of all 
to be alive.” 



H. Tile' liiteTnatiDml ’Conrmiinity 
and the Need for 
Internationally "M inded Individuals 



The world was formerly like a wide and deserted rc ad 
over which there passed now and then a picturesque m? il- 
coach widi plenty of room for its twelve horses and for the 
flourish of the postilion’s whip. Today it is like a crowded 
thoroughfare crossed by continuous streams of fast traffic 
which must be regulated by authority if accidents are to be 
avoided. But if we want to picture to ourselves the situation 
in its full complexity, we must go further and imagine that all 
these swift cars are interdependent, so that when a driver 
presses his accelerator, many other cars rush forward as well 
as his own, and when an accident takes place at a street comer, 
the whole road is blocked and many other smashes occur. 

In this dramatic fashion the Spanish philosopher Salvador de 
Madariaga described the world scene several years ago. How much 
more crowded the world's Main Street and even its side streets are 
today than when he penned this vivid description! 

World State, World Society— or International Community? 

Obviously the world is now operating in a way in which it never did 
before. It is a dangerous way and drastic changes are needed to bring 
its organization up-to-date. The costs are too high in human lives, in 
property, and in money to continue to live on the edge of the abyss as we 
are now doing. As the American philosopher, Ralph Barton Perry, 
pointed out in his volume. One World in the Making, “Men live in a 
greater world, embracing the whole of earth and all its inhabitants, and 
their lives must be organized in the same proportions.” 

What, then, lies ahead? A world state? A world society? An inter- 
national community? 

People disagree, at least on the terms they use. Perhaps this is 
merely a matter of semantics. If those terms are synonymous in the 
minds of most people, then there is no problem. However, the connota- 
tions of diose words seem to mean deferent things to different persons. 
They are probably arranged above in the order of the degree of control 
on a global scale. The world state connotes to many people strong con- 
trol, probably exercised by a centralized world government. The phrase 
“a world society” means to most people a little less control, either 
with or without some centralized v/orld government. The term “inter- 
national community” is a little less forbidding. It suggests a world of 
nations, cooperating together without giving up their sovereignty to a 
supergovemment. 
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. rep^resent differences olphilosophy re- 

garding the speedT \viSi v^ich the world is changing or the speed' with 
which international control can or should be accomplished. 

Perhaps those terms designate differences in strategies for change. 
Those who are ready to move rapidly, think in terms of the world state. 
Those who are a bit more cautious are prepared for the world society. 
V- Those who know that changes come about more slowly are prepared to 
settle for the development of the international community. 

Senator Fulbright pointed out some mraiths ago that ‘ Tn international 
relations as in our individual lives we must strike a balance between 
our aspirations and our limitations.** With that caution in mind, this 
writer is quite willing to settle for the creation or development of the 
concept of “the international community.** It seems reasonable. It 
seems attainable in our time. Actually some people think it is already 
here and only needs to be better organized. In order to see whether that 
is true or not^ let us examine briefly the concept of community as it 
applies to international affairs in our day. 

Some Characteristics of International Community 

Ordinarily the concept of community refers tn a group of people in 
a circumscribed space who feel some degree of kinship and responsibility 
for all or mostof the others in that group. Usually they have some com- 
mon or shared ideas or ideals. Usually they have some symbols to en- 
hance their feeling of identification with the group. Usually they have a 
large degree of interaction, at least intermittently. Often they develop 
institutions to take care of the needs of the group. Above all a community 
is composed of individuals who have a sense of belonging in the com- 
munity, a sense of pride in its past, a sense of striving together in the 
present and the future. Such are some, at least, of the attributes of 
most communities. 

Does the international community of our day have these character- 
istics? If so, to what extent? If not, can they be created or developed? 
Let us briefly consider these questions one by one. 

A Common Turf? Do we have a circumscribed space as human 
beings today? 'Vkrious answers can be given to that question. Inasmuch 
as the first two men have just landed on the moon as this is being writ- 
ten, this writer would say “Yes.** Our planet seems to have shrunk 
noticeably in the past few days. Considering the changes which are in 
store for us in increased transportation and communication in the im- 
mediate future, it looks as if it would shrink even more. Any point on 
our globe is now closer to me than the far comers of Howard County, 
Indiana, were to my grandfather. 

Other men may land on the moon. They may camp on it. They may 
live on it, for long periods of time. They may explore it. But few peo- 
ple think it will become a real part of our terrain. Men may also reach 
Mars in thelifetimeof someofus. They may carry on similar activities 
to those on the moon. But the earth is likely to remain our domain, our 
domicile, our turf. As the astronaut, Frank Borman, recently said, 
“We are one hunk of ground, water, air, clouds, floating around in space. 
From out there it really is ‘one world.*** 
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Often we forget that pur tiny planet is ihree-fourths water. At 
present it belongs to no one. Yet bi it are riches for the future 

inhabitants of our earth. So we are going to have to decide en the ran- 
trol of the waters of the world as well as on the control of the land 
surface. This is certainly a task for the international community 
rather than for any one nation or for groups of nations. 

Has international community, then, arrived on this score? ^ es-j 
and no. It is partially here. It is not yet fully here. It has to be created. 



Common Ideals? Do we have a grPup of conunon values, of common 

ideals, of common purposes? Let us see. 

As we said in the previous chapter, international j^liticians (and 
some international statesmen) have put on paper some of our goals. As 
stated in the Charter of the United Nations, they are: 



“To save succeeding generations from the scourge of 
war. ...” 

“To reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dig- 
nity and worth of the human person, in the equ^ rights of men 
and women and of nations large and small. ... 



“To establish conditions under which justice and respea 
for die obligations arising from treaties and other sources of 
international law can be obtained, ...” 



* *To promote social progress and better standards of life 
in larger freedom.” 



^t is a brief statement of common goals, is it not? Yet tiiere is 
enou^ to keep people busy for years to come, including educators, 

round the earth. , j. 

Examine the sacred ^vritings of the world’s leading religions and 
you will find an amazing similarity. Tbkeone of ^S^est expressiOTs 
of man’s aspirations, the idea called in Christianity The Golden Rule 
“All diings whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.” Is this a value in other religions? Here is some evidence 

on that point: 



In Buddhism: ‘ ‘Hurt not otiiers with that which pains your- 
self.” 

In Confucianism: ‘Ts there any one maxim which ou^tm 
be acted upon throu^out one’s whole life? Surely the maxim 
of lovbig-kindness is such. Do not unto others what you would 
hot they should do unto you.” 

In Hinduism: ‘ ‘That is the sum of duty; do naught to others 
which if done to thee would cause thee pain.” 

In Islam: ‘‘No one of you is a believer until he loves for 
his brother what he loves for himself.” 
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In Judaism: “What is hurtful to yourself, do not to your 

feUow^men. That is the w ho le of: the Torah and the remainder 
is but commentary. Go learn it/' 

Our values are not the same. Let’s face that fact. There are re- 
ligious differences, cultural differences, political differences, economic 
differences, social differences, and educational differences. But there 
is enough agreement on ideals, purposes, goals, or values to bring atout 
vast changes— if we practiced, ^obally, what we preach, globally. 

The world has a good many successes in translating common con- 
cerns into concrete action in the fields of child welfare, health, agricul- 
ture, industrialization, the peaceful uses of atomic energy, and in a 
number of other fields. We have even had some success in preventing 
wars, but some failures, too. In political affairs we have not been able 
to function as an international community as well as we have in economic, 
social, and educational areas. But there are some astonishing gains 
for mankind as a whole to our credit 

Have we created an international community of common ideals? 
Yes— and no. A beginning has been made. There is much more to do- 
enough to keq) us all creatively occupied for the rest of our lives. 

Common Symbols? Do we have common symbols for the inter- 
national community as we have for smaller groups? Let us see. 

Every nation has its national flag, its national antiiem, its national 
heroes, its national holidays, and its national shrines. They are impor- 
tant to its members. They are outward signs of ah inner feeling. They 
demonstrate loyalty and they evokeToyalty. They are especially impoiv 
tant to children in creating loyalty. Used judiciously, diey are desir^le. 

Have we developed similar symbols for the international community? 
Yes — in part We have the United Nations flag. We have a few scmgs 
such as the World Anthem to the tune of Beethoven's “Hynrn to Joy,-*’ 
with words by Josephine Bacon, but as yetno officially sanctioned antiieml 
International heroes? Again the answer is yes and- no. There are 
a few individuals who might be acceptable to all or to most of the world.' 
They are figures out of the past for the most part A few mi^ be 
selected from the present. So far, most individuals are identified wbh 
national achievements rather than international accomplishments. 

But a start could be made to find such persons. This, writer tried 
to make such a start a few years ago when he published a volume for 
secondary school students entitled Citizens of the World . The people 
finally chosen from a long initial list were selected to represent nien 
and women from recent times, from various countries, in several parts 
of our planet. They represented the three major races of mankind and 
various fields of endeavor. They included: 

Ralph Bunche: Champion of Colonial Peoples 
Pierre Ceresole: E)reamer with a Shovel 
Mahatma Gandhi: Non-Violent Revolutionist 
Toyohiko Kagawa: Practicing Christian 
Fridtjof Nansen; Modem Viking 
John Boyd Orr: World Hunger Fighter 
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Eieanor-Roosevelt: Defender of Human Rights 
EX)mingo Sarmiento; Citizen of the New World 
Albert Schweitzer: Doctor in the Jungle 
Sun Yat-sen: Creator of Modem China 
Arturo Toscanini: Maestro of World Music 
Mathilda Wrede: Friend of Prisoners. 

There are many more who might be selected. This is merely a 
start. Certainly a Russian and someone from Africa, South of the Sahara 
should be included on any such international list. Perhaps the first men 
on the moon? Possibly Count Folke Berriadotteand Dag Hammarskjold, 
who died inthe service of the international community? Possibly Charles 
Darwin, John Dewey, Gabriella Mistral? Who would you include as 
“models” for young people? Can you defend your choice on an inter* 

national basis? ^ x, . 

International holidays we already have, such as United Nations Day 
and Week and World Health Day. Should there be others we can cele- 
brate as an international community? What days should they be? 

Perhaps the United Nations structure in New York City is the only 
international symbol we have as yet in the form of a building. Is it 
already an international symbol? Might it become one? What other 

suggestions do you have? , 

People need to have a feeling of identification to any group m which 
they are members. They need to participate. Perhaps the greatest 
service that the United Nations Children’s Fund has performed is to 
enable millions of people in all parts of the world to feel that they have 
contributed something in money and/or in time to an international 
organization. To a lesser degree that has been possible with programs 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization andof ±e United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. But there are not enough 
ways yet in which people can take part in our existing international 

organizations. . , « u 

So, what would you say about international symbols? Do we have 
them? Are they adequate? Could they be used moroi Could or should 
others be created? 

Common Contacts or Interplay? In most small groups or communi- 
ties, there is much personal contact of the members. They .^e each 
other. They deal with each other in face-to-face relations. This can 
cause problems but it contributes to a sense of solidarity. The other 
members of the g?bup are people, human beings, colleagues. 

Yet in nations this is not true. Some people may have contacts 
with large numbers of odier citizens of that country. But most people 
do not deal with a great many others in face-to-face relationships. 
Nevertheless, they have a feeling of belonging together and of facing 
the present and the future as a group. So it would seem that actual 
physical contact- is not absolutely essential to a feeling of community. 

On the international scale there are a few people who have direct 
dealings with hundreds of persons in other parts of the world. There 
are many more who have some face-to-face relationships with a selected 
number of persons in other parts of the globe. There are millions of 
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people on our planet who have some direct interplay with the people of 
other countries. They may have met government officials, students 
studymg abroad, business _representatiyes, soldiers, or tourists. But 
such contacts are limited. 

However, a large part of the world has some contact with the people 
in other parts of the earth through mass media. They hear about others 
through the radio or they see others on television screens. It is esti- 
mated, for example, that 500 or 600 million persons watched the landing 
of the astronauts on the moon. The press provides further contacts, 
although the people of the world are not always portrayed realistically 
or fairly by this medium. 

Much of our interplay goes on without people realizing it. Millions 
of jobs, for instance, are provided by international trade. Economically 
we are constantly interacting, whether we are aware of that fact or not. 
As the English economist, Barbara Ward, pointed out recently, “It is 
difficult to exaggerate the interdependence of this new worldwide econ- 
omy.“ 

Perhaps we need to develop much more awareness than now exists 
of the dependence of people in any country upon those in other parts of 
the world. 

In our dealings withothers, we usually judge them by our own stand- 
ards. Consciously or unconsciously we want to remake them in our own 
image. We want them to be like us. Almost always we forget what the 
American anthropologist, Margaret Mead, has pointed out pertinently 
that “If we want others to be like us, then we must be ready to be like 
them/’ What a difficult lesson that is to learn! 

Common Institutions? Does the international community of today 
have common institutions? Obviously it has some of them. 

Many of them are voluntary organizations. There are at least a 
thousand such groups in existence today. Almost all of them represent 
some common interest of individuals in various parts of the globe. For 
example, there are professional organizations of newspaper editors and 
publishers, engineers, architects, and lawyers. There are organiza- 
tions of women, farmers, trade unionists, and persons interested in 
cooperatives. So the list could be extended at great length. Some of 
these are very powerful; others are rather weak. 

Three hundred and seventy- seven of these international voluntary 
organizations have some type of consultative status with the United 
Nations. All ofthemareinvitedfromtime to time to submit information 
and ideas to the U.N. Sixteen of them have the special privilege of being 
able to speak in the Economic and Social Council. Examples of the 16 are 
the International Chamber of Commerce, the International Chamber of 
Free Trade Unions, and the International Cooperative Alliance. 

Then there are the international governmental organizations, A few, 
such as the International Statistical Institute (1853) and the Universal 
Postal Union (1874), date back to the 19th century. Most of them are 
quite recent. 

One of the great gains in the United Nations set-up is the fact that 
it is a many faceted attack on the conditions which bring about war, with 
organizations dealing with economic, educational, and social problems 
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as well as political arrangements. This is in contrast to the League of 
Nations^^organizationi whieh=was=primarily=politiealv 

Probably the weakest area in the field of international organizations 
is the judicial or legal. The International Court of Justice exists but is 
still a weak body. Herein lies one of the areas for concentration in the 
future as a stronger intematicmal community is created. 

So, we do have some common international institutions, although 
they are limited in scope and in strength at the present. 

Intemationallv-Minded Individuals? The new international commun- 
ity which is slowly and painfully developing in our day demands a new 
t 5 ^ of person. We do not have a term to describe such persons yet. 
Perhaps they might be called internationally-minded Frenchmen, inter- 
nationally-minded Japanese, or internationally-minded Americans. 
In the place of that final word you can substitute the nationality of any 
person on earm today, for we need such persons in large numbers, in 
every country. They are a new type of human being, rooted in their own 
family group and in their own nation yet reaching out to the peoples of 
the whole world. They are not just sentimentalists or visionaries or 
idealists. They are people with their heads in the clouds but their feet 
on the ground. They are tough-minded idealists, to borrow a phrase 
from the educator, James B. Conant. They are a new breed. They will 
have to be created, developed, educated. That is a task for everyone 
interested in the future of man, and especially a task for teachers. 

The late Donald Tewksbury, professor of international education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, drafted the following statement 
for his students around 1948. Do you think that all of it or most of it 
would still apply? Here are his- comments: 

Some Characteristics of a Mature International Person 



1. One who has deep, active, and successful roots in one's 
own culture. 

2. One who has examined objectively the strengths and 
weakness of his own culture. 

3. One who is eager to consider seriously what other 
peoples think of his culture. 

4. One who is not too sensitive about criticisms of his 
own culture. 

5. One who is able in traveling, to identify with other peo- 
ples and to listen and learn from them. 

6. One who is not afflicted with a “plumbing complex" 
toward people in tedmologically underdeveloped countries. 

7. One who has experienced and passed beyond the stage 
of “cultural shock" in relation to cultures which differ sharply 
from his own. 
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8; One who has personal andfriencUy relations with^ nuni- 

ber of persons from other countries on a long-term basis. 

9. One who has international friends in one's own special- 
ized profession or occupation. 

10. One with whom persons from other countries can be 
frank and in whom they may have confidence. 

11. One who can discuss other cultures without bringing in 
name-calling, stereotyping, and extreme categorization. 

12. One who has found “multiple securities" in many coun- 
tries as well as primary security in one's own country. 

13. One who is actively concerned with promoting the ex- 
change of contributions between one’s own and other countries. 

14. One who is able to discuss the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China calmly. 

15. One who is thoroughly familiar with and actively sup- 
ports the United Nations and its specialized agencies. 

16. One who is an active member of at least one of the 
thousand private international organizations at work in the 
world. 

17 One who has examined his own motivations for being 
international-minded, and also the nature of his international- 
ism. 

18. One who has an elementary familiarity with the family 
of languages and sees his own language as one member of this 

family. 

19. One who does not wish to make over other peoples and 
cultures in his own image. 



20. One who can for the moment become another person 
and enter empathetically into the thoughts and feelings of other 

people. ' 



21. One who finds itnatural and satisfying to live as a mern- 

her of tfie ^'fariiny of because he has expeiienGed the 

common bonds that unite people of different cultures. 



“test" of maturity 



If vou are willing to analyze yourself on this 

emationally, how would you rate? On which items do you think you 
e most mature? On which least mature? 
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What are such internationally- minded persons like? What should 
characterize them? Brock Chisholm, the Canadian psychiatrist and first 
director-general of the World Health Organization, made a start on 
describing such persons when he wrote: 



In order that the human race may survive on this planet, 
it is necessary that there should be enough people in enough 
places in the world who do not have to fight each other, who 
are not the kinds of people who will fight each other, and who 
are the kinds of people who will take effective measures when- 
ever it is necessary to prevent other people fighting. 

Jean Piaget, the Swiss psychologist, educator, and researcher, 
summed up his ideas in a broad statement about education which applies 
as well to education for international understanding as to education for 
nationalism, when he wrote these words: 

The principal goal of education is to create men who are 
capable of doing new things, not simply of repeating what other 
generations have done— men who are creative, inventive, and 
discoverers. 

Other attempts have been made to state the marks of world-minded- 
ness or international- mindedness in greater depth and at greater length. 
Here is a statement prepared shortly after World War II by a group of' 
educators in the U.S.A,, speaking on behalf of the National Education 
Association. As you read their statement, you may want to substitute 
the name of your own nationality for the word “American** and see if 
their characterizations apply equally well to the world-minded people 
of your nation. Here are their comments: 

Marks of the World-Minded American 



1. The world-minded American realizes that civilization 
may be imperiled by another world war. 

2. The world-minded American wants a world at peace in 
which liberty and justice are assured for all. 

3. The world-minded American knows that no thing in human 
nature makes war inevitable. 

4. The world-minded American believes that education can 
become a powerfulforce for achieving international understand- 
ing and world peace. 

5. The world-minded American knows and understands how 
people in other lands live and recognizes the common humanity 

— wh'ch underlies all-differences of culture. 



6. The world-minded American knows that unlimited na- 
tional sovereignty is a threat to world peace and that nations 
must cooperate to achieve peace and human progress. 
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7. I he world-minded American knows that modern tech- 
nology holds the promise of solving the problem of economic 
security and that international cooperation can contribute to the 
increase of well-being for all men, 

8. The world- minded American has a deep concern for the 
well-being of humanity, 

9. The world-minded American has a continuing interest 
in world affairs and devotes himself seriously to the analysis 
of international problems with all the skill and judgment he 
can command, 

10, The world-minded American acts to help bring about a 
world at peace in which liberty and justice are assured for all. 

About the same time, the writer of this booklet attempted to de- 
lineate the characteristics of the world-minded teacher in the compass 
of a few phrases. Here is what he wrote: 

Characteristics of World-Minded Teachers 

The world-minded teacher is on his way to becoming: 

... an integrated individual, skilled in the art and science 
of human relations, and conscious of the wide variety of be- 
havior patterns in the world to which he may have to adjust. 

. , , rooted in his own family, country, and culture, but able 
to identify with the peoples of other countries and cultures. 

...informed about the contemporary world scene and its 
historic background, and concerned about improving the condi- 
tions of people everywhere. 

. . . convinced that international cooperation is desirable and 
possible, and that he can help to promote such cooperation. 

... an intelligent participant in efforts to improve his own 
community and nation, mindful of their relationships to the 
world community. 

. . . clear in his own mind as to the goals of education for 
international understanding, conversant with methods and re- 
sources for such programs, and able to help create world- 
minded children and youth. 

... . buttressed by a dynaniic faith or philosophy of life 
whose basic tenets can be universalized. 

Which aspects of that statement would you support? Which would 
you modify? Why? What would you add? 

Perhaps you would like to become co-author of this volume at this 
point and try your own statement of the kind of individuals you think 
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must be educated to live in the international community of today and 
tomorrow. 



A 5m0!l Corp^ oi laterncrtionaM 
Individuals Already Exists 

In all times and places there have been a few persons who were 
internationally-oriented individuals or persons with world horizons. 
Their name, however, was never legion. It did not have to be; they were 
men and women living ahead of their times. 

Today Laurens van der Post, the South African liberal writer, be- 
lieves there are many such persons in different parts of our planet. 
Here is what he has to say about them: 

Already there seems to me to be in existence a new kind 
of human being who is living ahead of the meaning of our time, 
knowing only that meaning has to be lived before it can be known, 
and that every step of the exacting journey has to be accom- 
plished before new being can be discovered. Already in the 
world there are many individuals who are so strongly attacked 
by this contemporary reality that they experience inadequacies 
of their communities as sickness of their own physical being. 

Kenneth Boulding refers to such persons in a slightly different 
manner. Here is how he describes them: 

There is in the world today an “invisible college** of 
people in many different countries and many different cultures, 
who have this vision of the nature of the transition through 
which we are passing and who are determined to devote their 
lives to contributing toward its successful fulfillment. Mem- 
bership in this college is consistent with many different philo- 
sophical, religious, and political positions. It is a college with- 
out a president, without buildings, and without organization. 

He goes on to say that its founders might ha\ o included Pierre Teilhard 
de Chardin, Aldous Huxley, and H. G. Wells. 

Who are the persons who belong to this “college**? Probably many 
members of the United Nations secretariat and the secretariats of its 
related agencies. Probably many of the people working in other inter- 
national organizations, private as well as public. Probably many of the 
young people who have served overseas in the Peace Corps or its 
equivalent in their nation.* 

Perhaps you are enrolled in this “invisible college, or you are 
ready now to matriculate in it. If so, you will be among the forerunners 

*Nations today which have such international service corps include: 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Israel, Japan, Lichtenstein, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 

the Philippines, Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom, and the United 
States. 
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of the new age. Perhaps you know persons who are graduates or en- 
rollees. Hopefully you are already preparing your pupils for this new 
“college.” 

Internationally-Minded Individuals as Loyal Nationalists 

Some persons find such internationally-oriented individuals repul- 
sive and consider them renegades or traitors. Actually the internation- 
ally-minded individual need not be disloyal to his own nation. He should 
not be disloyal to it. To be an effective nationalist today, a person must 
be aware of and an active participant in international affairs. 

Loyalty to the international community should not supplant loyalty 
to the nation. It should supplement it. Loyalty to the international 
community should not contra^ct loyalty to the nation. It should com- 
plement it. All of us have multiple loyalties. We are loyal to our fami- 
lies, to our friendship groups, to various organizations and institutions, 
and to our nations. To these we need now to add a new and larger 
loyalty— to the international community — to humanity— to the family of 
man. 

In his volume entitled For All Mankind the French statesman Leon 
Blum wrote about these multiple loyalties in this way: 

Love of country is eternal. It is on the same plane as love 
of family, love of one’s native town or village, of all the funda- , 
mental realities that in our heart of hearts we hold nearest 
and dearest. Butl am quite sure that there is nothing incom- 
patible between patriotism and humanism — or, if you like, be- 
tween national and international loyalties. Love of a nation and 
love of the human race . . . can coexist in the same conscience 
as naturally as patriotism and love of family or as patriotism 
and religious belief. 

The eminent Indian educator, K. G. Saiyidain, supported this idea of 
multiple loyalties when he wrote in Education and the Art of Living. 
“We must not interpret loyalty to the idea of a world community as 
inconsistent with national loyalty, because we are living both in our 
nation states and in a unified world.” 



HI. The toternatiGnal Dimensioiis 
of Our Schools; 

Some Overall Considerations 



Most schools around the world today are prej^ring boys and ^rls 

for the world of 1900. A few are preparing them 

or possibly 1950. Very few are preparing their pupils for the present, 

let ®^^i,ly no school system anywhere in the world, or evm 

» si^rifsAod which has fully realized the implications lor education 
of the emerging international community of our day mid reyampe i 
?urricuS^repare boys and girls andyoungpeople lor this new ^e. 

Here md ftere teachers have modified individual courses. SchTOls 
have rewrl^tersylS or added courses. Assembly pr^rams have 
SderSis Se7amension. Clubs have been formed. Butmwhere 
hal mere been a rigorous examination of the total experiences of chil- 
dren and/or youth in schools and die development of a cononuous, 

lative comprehensive curriculumtocreatethenewtypeol people need^ 

io? lae“SirS in the latter part of the 20th cenmry and the first 
rds"aSieT» by all Jofe 

by educational authorities in general. And the ume this neeos to oe 
done is now rather than in the distant future. 



The Various Dimensions of Education 

Lest anyone be misled into thinking that die 
th.. tniematimal dimension of education as the only dimension, let us 
reass “^hr^ Ws is not so. Boys and girls and young “f 

m Lsisted in exploring at least six, and 

nn<n ic the self A second is one’s family and friends. A mira is me 
focal comm-init^. A fourth is the larg« region, 

ingly important metropolitan regions rf our * * jg 

or ^nt^. The sixth is the international community. The seventh 

^‘’“pvervone in the world in the years ahead is going IX) have to func- 
tion irr^n”de^ees, in relation to each of these 
to s’oace. tt *e task of education is to help prepare boys and p’f*® ® 
live more effectively today and tomorrow, as most of us t^hl p o y 
ag^rit isfS. each of these levels of living needs to be included in 

the curriculum. 
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These various aspects of society need to be explored in differing 
incens'lty at different times in the school life of cliimreh'^^ ydung 
people. They should certainly not be examined solely in the order in- 
dicated here, with the international cor munity and space postponed 
until the later years in school. The traditional concentric-circles- 
curriculum, whereby children studied families, then communities, and 
eventually the world, can no longer be defended. It is archaic, obsolete, 
and even detrimental to boys and girls. Some aspects of all of these 
seven spheres of life should be examined early in the school years, as 
well as later. We shall elaborate on this id?a later in the book. 

For teachers brought up in the days of the child-centered school, 
it is important to assert that the child is still the center. For those 
who were brought up in the days of the child- centered and community- 
centered school, it is important to reiterate that those days are not 
over. For those of us who are concerned about the teaching of en- 
lightened patriotism and enlightened nationalism, it is important to 
reassert diat this aspect of education should not be neglected. But a 
new dimension needs to be added to our curriculum. That is the inter- 
national dimension. 



Some Characteristics of the International Dimension of Schools 

Let us examine some of the possible characteristics pf an educa- 
tion which includes the international dimension. Limitations of space 
preclude an in-depth study of every item or the inclusion of illustrations 
as to how these characteristics would be carried out in practice. Per- 
haps the reader can insert mentally his or her own “for instances** 
and “for examples.** 

Several propositions which the writer feels are basic and funda- 
mental in developing the international dimension of education follow: 

The Program Begins Early and Is Based on Self-Respect. In the 
past, almost all teaching about the world was predicated on the theory 
that knowledge was tlie basis of international understanding and inter- 
national cooperation. Therefore most approaches to this field were de- 
veloped along the lines of furnishing information to children about other 
lands and other peoples. 

Since children lived in a world which was limited, it was not con- 
sidered important for them to acquire knowledge about other lands and 
peoples before the fourth or fifth or even sixth year in school. For 
children in countries whpre theyonly obtained that many years of formal 
education, learning about the world was nonexistent or minimal. Today 
we have shifted our thinking on both these counts. 

From a vast amount of research in the behavioral sciences, it is 
abundandy clear that attitudes are far more imix>rtant than either skills 
or knowledge in all human relations. This does not rule out either skills 
or knowledge, but they become subordinate to the formation and change 
of attitudes. 

We are certain that one*s relations with others are primarily 
affected by one^s view of himself. Self-respect or a good self-image is 
therefore die basis of human relations at tlie international level aj. well 
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as at other levels of living. Children cannot like others until they like 
themselves. Children cannotvalue others imtil they v^ue themselYes. 
Children cannot accept others until they accept themselves. Children 
cannot respect others until they respect themselves. 

Therefore all that can be done by parents, teachers, and others to 
help children to become secure, self-directed human beings is a part 

of the intemationaldimensionof education— and the most basic part of it. 

This places a high priority on the home as the locale for the basic 
lessons in intemational-mindedness. As Brock Chisholm has wisely 
pointed out: 

It woiild seem probable that in an environment in wWch so 
many tilings move and change so rapidly, the child of this gen- 
eration will need more close, dependable parental control, 
particularly with the mother, in order to help him keep Ms 
feelings of security and belonging. Given thatfeeling of security 
in his own immediate environment^ which can come only from 
dependable love, other places will be a challenge tx> explora- 
tion and not fearful or threatening. ... 



Therefore the basic job is in the home. But as an extended home 
or even as a substitute home, the schodl and its teachers can do much. 

The journey to the interior of oneself is the longest, the most dim- 
cult, and the most important journey any of us takes. It sterte early, 
but we continue on it throughout life. Therefore, even though this is an 
aspect of prime importance in early childhood education, it must not 
be neglected later on in the schooL Helping boys and girls and young 
people to develop a sense of pride in themselves, of security, and of 
success is a task of teachers of all subjects and at all levels. It is 
incumbent on all of us to help develop human beings who do not have to 
hate, but who can reach out to others because they have come to terms 

to a high degree with themselves. 

As we said earlier in tMs chapter, primary or elementary schools 
in the past have postponed any study of the world until chUdren were at 
least 10, 11, or even 12. One can understand the reasoning behmd that 
fact in the past. But today it is dangerous and detrimental to boys and 
girls to postpone such studies till this late point. 

Even before they come to school, children today have some contact 
with the wider world. In some schools there are children who were 
bom abroad or have lived abroad. There are others who have traveled 
abroad. This is true of a wide range of children, including those who 
are refugees or immigrants or children of laborers abroad, as weU as 
cMldren whose families have moved from place to place— for their 
governments^ for their firms, or for some international organization. 

There are '^millions of children who have relatives, frien^, or 
neighbors who have.been abroad for some reason, ranging from soldier- 
ing to tourism. FoV many more millions the radio and/or television 
have become windows\to the wider world, even before *ey coine to 
school. Otiiers have hltd some introduction to the world through trips 
to wharves or airports. ^ Some have learned a little about the world by 
listening in on the conversations of adults. 
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The information children pick up in these and other ways is almost 
always feagmentary:. Often it is incorrect* Frequendy-it is baffling and 
bewildering; Fbrt of the task of the schools is to help children make 
sense of what they have heard or seen. This should be done ordinarily 
in a very elementary way. 

Since the experiences of children in many parts of the world have 
been enlarged, die dimensions of the curriculum need to be enlarged, 
too. Many children could and should cope with the study of the peoples 
of our planet long before they are 10, 11, or 12. 

Some teaching about the international community or the world seems 
essential, even in the early years at school. This can be done in part 
by unstrucmred day-to-day discussions between teachers and pupils. 
In many cases it will be somewhat more organized, as a part of Ae on- 
going curriculum. Examples of this type of work will be given later, in 
the chapter on “The International Dimension of Elementary (Primary) 
Schools.** 

The Program Fosters the Discovery of Concepts. Generalizations . 
or **Big Ideas. ** The field of knowledge about the world is so vast that 
it can be overwhelming to curriculum planners and teachers. It includes 
the history of man from the beginning of time to die present. It includes 
the contemporary scene in all its dimensions. And it includes forecasts 
about the nature. How frightening that can be! The process of selection 
therefore bec<xnes highly important and clarity on the bases of selec- 
tion of content imperative. 

Fortunately we are beginning to get considerable help from social 
scientists and educators, primarily in die United States, who are working 
as teams to try to select the central ideas of their disciplines in the 
hope or expectation that curriculum planners can use such basic ideas 
in planning continuous and cumulative programs for children and youth. 
Some people refer to this approach as searching for the structure of 
the disciplines. The results of such a search might be considered as a 
target of teaching, or a series of targets, with one target for each of the 
social science disciplines. 

The bull’s-eye of the teaching target would be the central idea of a 
discipline. For example, in economics this might be die idea of man’s 
unlimited-needs and wants and the limited resources at his disposal. 
Even more simply stated in terms which can be used by teachers, the 
bull’s-eye mi^t be work or resources or goods and services or produc- 
tion and distribution. In anthropology and sociology it would be people 
or people in groups. In geography the central concept would be the 
earth as the home of man or space relations or the “personality of 
place.’* In history the target could be time or continuity and change. 
In political science it might be power. 

Around the bull’s-eye would be various major concepts which 
emanate from the central idea or ideas. In anthropology and sociology 
(combined here as overlapping disciplines) one could place the ideas 
of families, tribes, communities, national groups, cultures, and inter- 
cultural groupings or ±e international community. In economics some 
of the concentric circles would be specialization, interdependence, mar- 
kets, money, the factors of production, and public policy. One can carry 
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out the process of clarification of central concepts for the other social 
science disciplines in a similar v/ay. One of the best elaborations of 
this idea is contained in the paperback book on Concepts and Structure 
in the New Social Science Curricula, edited by Irving Morrissett and 
published by Holt, Rinehart and Winston (New York, 1967). 

From these concepts flow certain generalizations. In the field of 
anthropology a typical generalization would be that human beings are 
alike and different, with similar basic needs but different ways of meet- 
ing them. Another would be that the family is the basic unit of society. 
A third would be that people band together in voluntary groups. A fourth 
would be that people band together in governmental groups, ranging from 
local governments to nations and federations of nations. Another basic 
generalization would be that people leaim the mores of their own culture 
in a variety of ways. Several similar generalizatiorts could be listed. 
Numerous lists of such suggested generalizations already exist. 

There are three major uses of these lists of concepts and general- 
izations. 

One is to help curriculum planners in developing a spiral curricu- 
lum, at least from the first year of school through the terminal point 
of an educational system, or even through college, showing how ^ese 
concepts can be applied at various points. An example of a curriculum 
from kindergarten through grade 12 is included at the end of this chapter 
in the section on “A Proposal for a Nationally and Internationally- 
Oriented Curriculum,” based on the concepts of family, communities, 
countries, and cultures. 

A second use of such lists of concepts, generalizations, or big ideas 
is for textbook writers and other publishers of materials for children 
and youth. Materials can be developed for various age groups on these 
ideas. Even though there are many limitations in published materials, 
it is hoped that some can be developed which can encourage the readers 
or viewers to discover these concepts and generalizations for them- 
selves or at least to take part in joint journeys of discovery with the 
producers of such teaching materials. 

A third use of such compact lists of big ideas is by teachers as 
they help their pupils to discover these central ideas about the world. 
It should be pointed out that these lists are not intended as material for 
students to memorize. The process of discovery by pupils is just as 
important as the final goal; and probably more important. 

Every individual concerned about introducing boys and girls and 
young people to the world or the international scene would draft a 
slightly different list of central concepts, generalizations, or big ideas. 
Such a list would vary in the topics selected or emphasis, in the nuniber 
of topics chosen, and in their wording. Here is a list of 12 such themes 
which might be considered for the entire span of formal education. They 
would be like the themes in a symphony, woven in and out of the school 
program from kindergarten through secondary school or college. At 
the risk ofoversimplification, this writer submits this compadt, abbrevi- 
ated list, stated as generalizations: 

1. We live on planet earth in the solar systemT People 
are influenced by their environment. They learn to cope with 
it and to change it. 
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2. We have approximately 3 J./2 billion world neighbors 
todh^ and Will probably have 6 to 7 billion world neighbors by 
the year 2000. People everywhere have the same basic needs 
but they meet them in different ways. Some diversity is de- 
sirable. 

3. Groups of people develop different ways of life. Such 
ways of life are determined in part by the physical environment 
where they live, \^hys of life are determined in part by the 
value systems, philosophies, or religions of people. Large 
groups of people with common ways of living are called cul- 
tures; smaller groups within those cultures are considered 
subcultures. 

4. The basic unit of society is (and has been) the family. 
The two chief forms of family structure are the nuclear family 
and the extended family. 

5. People have unlimited economic wants and needs, and 
limited resources. People earn their livelihood in hundreds 
of different ways. People specialize. Specialization leads to 
interdependence economically. Interdependence leads to mar- 
kets. Money has been developed as a means of exchange. The 
economies of various nations are organized in different ways. 
In varying degrees, public policy determines economic arrange- 
ments. Nations are increasingly interdependent economically. 

6. People have developed different explanations of human 
life and existence. There are varying value systems, faiths, 
philosophies, or religions in today’s world. Most people are 
identified closely or in a semidetached fashion with one of 
these major faiths. Each faith has its beliefs, sacred writings, 
symbols, and ways of worship. There are some common values 
of the entire world, broadly stated. Communism might be con- 
sidered a world faith. 

7. People grow up in a culture and learn the ways of life 
of the group to which they belong. Schools are increasingly 
important as places in which the young are initiated into the 
ways of life of a group or culture. There are many other 
educational forces at work in our world. 

8. People organize themselves or are organized into 
governmental units. There are numerous governmental units, 
starting with local governnients. Governments do for groups 
the things which people cannot or do not feel they can do as 
well on a voluntary basis. There are many kinds of govern- 
ment on our globe. The nation is the most important single 
unit of government for laprge groups of people at the present 
time. 
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9. People are interdependent. Nations are interdepend- 
ent. Interdependence is increasing in our contemporary world. 
Interdependence takes many forms. 

10. People in-all groups have^problems.^ People wrestle 
with problems in many ways. Problems are seldom solved, 
although they can be alleviated. New problems are constantly 
arising or old problems are aggravated by new conditions. 
People around the world have similar problems but meet them 
in a variety of ways. Nations have problems, too. The prob- 
lems of nations around the world are similar but never the 
same. Nations meet problems in a variety of ways. The ex- 
change of ideas and experiences on the meeting of problems 
is often helpful. Among the major problems of the world are 
poverty, food and population, prejudice, and ways of achieving 
peace. 

11. People everywhere are creative. Individuals are 
creative. Groups are often creative. People create in many 
different areas— in art, in architecture, in literature, in music, 
in mathematics, in science, in human relations, and in many 
other ways. 

12. Continuity is an important factor in life. Human ex- 
perience is continuous and interrelated. Man is a product of 
his past. The period of man’s recorded history is relatively 
brieh We view the past through individual and culturally- 
ground glasses. History is man’s selective record of con- 
tinuity. Change is another important aspect of life. History 
is in a large part a record of conflict between those opposing 
and those favoring change. Changes are often violent. Changes 
are often nonviolent. Change is not necessarily progress. 
Planned change is increasingly a part of the international 
community. 

I 

The Program Introduces Students to Selected Segments of the 
Entire World. Even though the world is growing smaller in some ways, 
it is growing larger in other respects. In addition to knowing about our 
own nation, we need today to know about Brazil, Belgium, and Burma. 
We need to know about Canada, Chile, and Cambodia. We need- to know 
about the United Kingdom, the U.S.S.R., and the U.S.A. Furthennore, 
we need to know about international problems and international organiza- 
tions and institutions. 

How is it possible to accomplish all this, plus much more that has- 
not been indicated here, within the confines a six year education, an 
eight year education, a twelve year education, or even an education 
which includes the college years? 

Our tendency is merely to keep adding topics to be covered. And 
the tendency is to try to cover too much and to do whatever we do super- 
ficially. In some school systems, for example, children are expected 
to study the geography of the world in a single year. Suppose that there 
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are 180 days in the school year (and that is a long year for most parts 
of the world). There are now approximately 150 nations and territories, 
if e^ch of tiSem rs ¥tudiedrtfist me^ days at the most foif any one 
of them. The result is an approach which might be characterized as the 
“laundry list” method of teaching geography. In it pupils memorize 
the size of the country and its population, its capital, a few of its major 
rivers, and its main exports and imports. Little if any understanding 
is promoted by such a method. 

Certainly in today*s world everyone has to know about many parts 
of our globe. But vast coverage is not the answer. Studying selected 
segments of it in depth probably is a better solution. Would it not be 
possible for pupils in their early years in school to study a few families 
in other parts of the world, in addition to families locally and in other 
parts of their own nation? Could they not study a few carefuUy selected 
communities in several parts ofthe world in their third and fourth years 
in school after they have studied their own community' and a few other 
communities in their own nation? Could they not study later in school 
a few carefully selected nations around the globe as case studies of 
countries? Then, in the secondary school years, could they not study 
the major cultures of the world? In conjunction with these studies, 
could they not learn something about the art and literature and music 
of these various segments of society? 

Possibly the basis for such selectivity could be the eight cultural 
regions as listed on page 11 of this publication. Families could be se- 
lected from each of them — or several of them. Communities could be 
selected in a similar way. Countries could be selected in the same 
fashion. Then, as the capstone of such a cumulative approach, the cul- 
tures themselves would be studied in a two or even three year sequence. 

Each school or school system would have to do its own selecting, 
with some alternative choices possible. For example, children in their 
early years in school might study first theirown families and the fami- 
lies of their classmates. Then they could study a few selected families 
in other parts of their own nation. This would be followed the next year 
by the study of a few families selected from various cultural areas. 

Thus a child in the United States would first study his o^m family 
and the families of his classmates. Then he would study a few families 
in other regions of the U.S.A. Following this, he would then study two 
different types of families in Japan (for the Sinitic culture), two in 
India (for the Indie culture), two in the U.S.S.R. (for the Slavic culture), 
two in Spain or Italy or some South American country (for the Latin 
culture), two from Germany or Sweten (for the Germanic-Scandinavian 
culture), two from England or Canada (for the Anglo-Saxon culture), 
two from Egypt (for the Moslem culture), and two from Kenya or Nigeria 
(for Africa; South of the Sahara). 

The same process of selection would then be used for the com- 
munities and countries to be studied. In order to encourage wider cover- 
age, the communities could be selected from other countries in a cul- 
ture region than those from which the families were selected. For 
example, if the families of the Anglo-Saxon culture were selected from 
England, the communities might be chosen from Australia or Canada. 
The country selected to represent the cultural region could then be a 
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different one from those used for the families and communities. In 
this way pupils would be able to study a few selected parts of the World 
in depth, At the same time they would get wide coverage through such 
a plan. 

In short, we need to develop selectivity and depth in oui* approach 
to the wide world of our day and of the future. 

The Program Stresses People, Their Siftiiiarities and Differences , 
and Concern for Others. If there is one word which should be printed 
in bold type and underlined as the central concept to be stressed in any 
study of ^e international community of our day, it would be the word 
PEOPLE . At all levels and in all subject fields people need to be 
stressed. 

Very early in their years in school, boys and girls need to learn 
that people are basically alike. They have the same needs or similar 
needs. They have the same desires or similar desires. They have the 
same wants or similar wants. But they meet the problems of lif6 in a 
variety of different ways. For example, young children can learn that 
people everywhere eat. But children should learn that people eat dif- 
ferent foods or the same foods prepared in different ways. And they 
eat with different utensils — their hands, wooden sticks, or instruments 
made of clay or metal. They greet each other— but in different Ways— 
by placing their hands together and bending their heads to another per- 
son, by a bow, or by shaking hands. As Lyman Bryson once Said, “The 
final test of international understanding is the ability to associate 
strangeness with friendliness rather than with hostility,” 

Basically boys and girls need to learn the ways of their own group. 
But they need to learn early in life, before their attitudes become fixe^ 
to respect people with other ways of living. At one level this might be 
called simply respect for differences; at another level it is called cul- 
tural pluralism. 

Such an attitude toward others can be cultivated only if teachers 
themselves have cultivated it and communicate it more at the subliminal 
than at the verbal level, although both are important in varying degrees. 

The Program Depicts the Local and National Scene in Relation to 
the World. Boys and girls at all levels, but especially at the secondary 
school and college stages of education, need to see their local communi- 
ties and their nations as a part of the whole. 

Too often today we isolate the study of our local communities and 
our nations from the mainstream of the world. We study them as if 
they were little islands or tiny fortresses. W e should be helping boys 
and girls to see them as a part of the planet, with relationships with 
other commuhities and with o^er nations. 

For example, the study of efforts to eradicate slavery in a given 
nation should be seen as a part of a worldwide movement in the 19th 
century to strike at slavery. Thus the freeing of the serfs in Russia, 
the eradication of slavery from the British Empire, and the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation in the United States would be seen as part of an inter- 
national effort to rid the world of slavery. 

In a similar way local problems and national problems can be seen 
in their international setting. Boys hnd girls and young people can 
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discover that people everywhere are trying to find effective means to 
improve urban transportation or urban housing or urban education. 

To cite another example, prejudice would then be seen as a world- 
wide problem, with different manifestations in South Africa, India, Kenya, 
Malaysia, or the United States. 

Although the problems in different places are not identical or the 
solutions found are not the same, there are great similarities and we 
can learn from each other. 

The Program Accents Changed Behavior Through Concentration on 
Attitudes and Skills as Well as Through Knowledge . All the work we do 
in developing internationally-minded individuals should be directed to 
improved behavior. The real test of teaching is in such changed behavior. 

That means that all the efforts in this dimension of education must 
be predicated on the research in the formation, reinforcement, and 
change of attitudes and on the. development of skills. Knowledge is 
tremendously important but we should be clear by now that it must be 
carefully selected knowledge, discovered by the learners rather than 
told to them, and organized by them with the help of teachers or profes- 
sors around concepts, generalizations, or big ideas. Teaching there- 
fore becomes the process of helping younger people to probe, discover, 
analyze, compare, and contrast rather than telling. 

There is a rich mine of data nowon attitude formation, change, and 
reinforcement which teachers need to study carefully and apply to this 
dimension of education as well as to others. For example, we know that 
most basic attitudes are learned very early but that attitudes can be 
changed at any age. We know that times of personal and societal crisis 
are the best times to bring about change. But we also know that people 
must not be threatened by changes. They must be relatively secure and 
much of their resistance to change recognized and tolerated as a mani- 
festation of an inner struggle to reject the old and accept the new. There- 
fore the acceptance of the old views with equanimity is important, so 
that the threat to a person is minimal. We know, too, that appeals to 
pride and self-interest may be helpful in bringing about change. So are 
the statements and actions of prestige persons. Membership in new 
groups is often helpful in insulating a person from slipping back into 
old patterns. We also know that changing a total group is easier and 
more likely to produce results than trying to change individuals. And 
it is clear that concentration upon specific areas of change rather than 
general approaches is usually most effective.* 

In the field of skills there is much to be done in the development of 
internationally- minded individuals. Fhcts may change or be forgotten. 
Skills, once learned, are more likely to be useful indefinitely. Teaching 
and learning in the future should therefore concentrate more upon skills 
as well as attitudes than in the past, instead of solely or primarily even 
on knowledge. High on the list of priorities in this field, as in others, 
is aid in helping boys and girls and young people to learn to learn. 

There are many skills in the international dimension of education. 
Let us mention a few as examples. They might include the ability to find 
information and to test its truthfulness or authenticity, the ability to 
interpret and to organize information and ideas, the ability to listen and 
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to communicate with others of varying points of view, and the ability to 
probe beneath tlie surface and see the underlying motivations or causes 
of action rather than the superficial explanations* - 

Changed behavior is our goal and it consists in large measure of 
improved attitudes, improved skills, and carefully selected knowledge— 
these three— and the greatest of these is attitudes. 

The Program Emphasizes Feelings as Well as Facts . In some parts 
of the world in the field of education today, the emphasis is upon cog- 
nitive learning or intellectual development. This is especially true in 
the United States, one should deny the importance of this aspect of 
total learning. Ail of us should welcome and try to put into practice 
the findings of new research in this field. But in the international di- 
mension of education, as in other dimensions, the affective domain or 
emotional development is just as important. We need to keep a good 
balance between Aese two aspects of educational development. 

W'e need to examine the place of feelings- as well as facts in de- 
veloping internationally-minded individuals. Perhaps we should even 
stop talking and writing about “internationally-minded” persons lest 
that term lead some persons to believe we are relying solely upon an 
intellectual approach. In fact, these two aspects of learning should be 
complementary and supplementary rather than antagonistic. We need 
to get at the “gut level” in much of our teaching. W^e need to use music, 
art, powerful literature, films and other approaches \vhlcii get at the 
feeling level of learning. For example, the writer has found tremen- 
dously effective a 10 minute film on the United Nations, entitled “Over- 
ture.” There is no narrative in this film; the pictures are showii against 
a background of music, with the Vienna Symphony Orchestra playing 
the Egmont Overture. It is a powerful learning device and moves its 
viewers in a way few other approaches touch them. 

T he Program Helps To Develop a Philosophy of Life Which Can 
Be Universalized. , Permeating all our teaching should be the desire to 
help boys and girls to develop a philosophy of life which is pertinent to 
the world of today and tomorrow. It should be a philosophy of life which 
is inclusive rather than exclusive. It should emphasize values which 
can be universalized. 

Much of this can be done best through the use of stories with younger 
children or with situations which they discuss, act out, and then discuss 
again. Much of it can be done through the use of drama or poetry. Much 
more will probably be done through the kind of persons teachers are, 
for a great many attitudes toward people and toward life in general are 
caught rather than taught. 

Perhaps you have thought about diis aspect of the education of inter- 
nationally -minded individuals. Perhaps you will want to do some more 
thinking along these lines. 

Possibly we need to help develop in children a sense of awe and 
wonder and mystery about the world in which they live, especially since 
this is an aspect of urban and industrial life which is so often ignored 
or minimized. Undoubtedly we need to work more effectively on de- 
veloping respect for people who are different or who do the same things 
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we do but in different ways. Probably we need to work on the need for 
change and the importance of nonviolent change. Perhaps we need to 
concentrate, too, on patience, perspective, and persistence. What other 
aspects of a philosophy of life would you name? - - / , 

The Program Is Continuous and Cumulative and Permeates Almost 
Every F^rt of the Curriculum. The task of educating internationally- 
oriented individuals as well as loyal nationalists is an enormous one. 
It cannot be done in a single grade or year in school. It cannot be done 
by using only one or two subjects in the curriculum. It cannot be done 
solely through the more formal subject fields. / 

What we need is a many-pronged approach. We i^eed to start our 
programs in intemational-mindedness when childr^ first come to 
school and continue such work as long as they are in our educational 
institutions. Any program in intemational-mindedness must be con- 
tinuous. / 

We also need to consider how such a program' can be cumulative. 
For example, interdependence is a theme which can/start in the nursery 
school, kindergarten, or first year of more formal/education. It can be 
dealt with in differeiit forms at every age level and in many subject 
fields, as well as in some extra- or cocurricular activities. Teachers 
and others responsible for the total experience of children and youth 
need to take tliemes such as this and see how they can be developed in 
a spiral fashion throughout the years* in schools. 

Almost every part of the curriculum can contribute to this overall 
goal of intemational-mindedness. However, some subjects lend them- 
selves easily to such a goal. The language arts, the social studies, art- 
and music are obviously closely related to this overarching goal. Otlier 
subjects, such as health education and the industrial arts can make some 
contribution. A field such as mathematics is further removed from this 
general aim. Teachers and others involved in curriculum construction 
need to explore the possibilities in every aspect of the curriculum. Yet 
they do not need to develop contrived situations merely to say that they 
are utilizing a subject field to help develop internationally-minded 
individuals. 

The possibilities are also enormous for utilizing extra- or co- 
curricular activities to promote this overall theme. Assemblies can be 
arranged which contribute to this goal. Clubs can be sponsored which 
encourage boys and girls and young people to broaden their horizons. 
Exhibits of many kinds can be developed. Often such activities can pro- 
duce as much or even more impact than the more formal work of 
classrooms. 

Thus any program in intemational-mindedness shouldbe continuous 
and cumulative and permeate almost every part of the total curriculum 
of every educational institution. 

Social Studies and tie Language Arts Form the Center of the Cur- 
riculum. E*'sn thou^i every subject or almost every subject can con- 
tribute in some ways to the development of internationally-minded in- 
dividuals, there are two fields which probably can contribute more than 
the others. They are the social studies and the language arts. For the 
aspect of the curxiculum we are discussing here, these two are central. 
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The term social studies is used here as a kind of shorthand for all 
of tlie social sciences or the social sciences and history— if one thinks 
in terms of history as separate from the social sciences, as some 
people do. Basically the social studies are conce rned with the^tudy of 
man or with people. People live in specific places- which is the heart 
of geography. They live at a specific time — which is the major thrust 
of history. They earn a living and exchange goods - which is the focus 
of economics. They live in various groups - which is the chief concern 
of anthropology and sociology. And they organize themselves into 
political units — which is the area of concentration of government or 
political science. 

Yet the social sciences or the field of social studies (used here to 
indicate social science work at earlier levels in schools) cannot carry 
on work in intemational-mindedness alone. They need the enrichment 
of other closely allied fields. Art and music can contribute much. But 
it is the writer’s feeling that literature or the language arts are even 
more important in helping boys and girls and young people to understand 
themselves and the world in which they live. Language and literature 
tend to get more at the visceral level of teaching than the social sciences. 
They lend themselves to the feeling level even more than the fact level. 

This writer, therefore, sees a continuous, cumulative curriculum 
throughout the years which people spend in schools, with the social 
sciences and literature ^or the language arts as the center, so far as 
the international thread of the curriculum is concerned. This idea might 
be depicted in this way: 



Science 

Mathematics 



Languages 



Social 

Studies 



Language 
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Literature 



Art 

Music 



Health Education 
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and other fields 



In the first years in school the social studies and the language arts 
or literature would be the center of the curriculum. At later periods 
boys and girls and young people would have a much wider choice of areas 
of concentration, with more diversificationbecauseof theirvaried voca- 
tional goals. 



The International Dimension Is Fostered by a Wide Variety of 
Metliods and Materials. To carry on a successful program in develop- 
ing internationally-minded individuals, a wide range of methods and 
materials is necessary. This is true for several reasons. 

In the first place, different aims demand different methods. If we 
are trying to help students compare the land area of various countries, 
charts and graphs are necessary. If we are trying to help them to under- 
stand the experiences of a young lad moving from a rural area to the 
city in South Africa, the reading of a novel like Peter Abrahams* 
Mine Boy is needed. If we are attempting to assist students in gaining 
a view of the creative ability of the Swedes, the examination of a piece 
of Orrefors glass would be an excellent device; lacking that, a picture 
would be helpful. 

In the second place, differentpupilsleam through different methods. 
Some are visual-minded. Others are auditory-minded. Still others 
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seem to leam best through their hands. Most of us learn best through 
a combination of such approaches. 

In the third place, learning different skills requires a variety of 
methods. If students are being helped to detect propaganda, the analysis 
of newspapers, magazines, or government publications can best promote 
such learning. On the other hand, if they are learning the skill of inter- 
preting the influence of mountainous terrain on the development of na- 
tions, a relief map of Central America or a topograpliic map in a text 
or atlas is needed. 

In tlie fourth place, teachers have different teaching styles. One 
may be good at role playing whereas another is good at reading aloud 
or telling stories. The security of the teacher in handling a method is 
therefore an important factor in the selection of methods. 

In the fifth place, the introduction of new methods often stimulates 
learning. The ordinary routines are broken, attention is aroused, and 
learning is enhanced. 

In a similar way a variety of materials is important. Students in 
the same class read at different rates. Therefore a variety of reading 
materials is desirable. Different authors stress different aspects of a 
topic. Thereforeavarietyof texts and other reading materials is neces- 
sary. Pictures, charts and grajAis, globes and maps, films and film- 
strips, transparencies and realia (objects which pupils can handle) are 
just a few of the types of learning materials needed. 

Of course some schools are extremely limited in the materials they 
can procure for teaching. But even in the most poorly equipped school, 
an enterprising teacher can work wonders. He can cut out articles 
from newspapers and clip pictures from the illustrated magazines which 
exist now in almost every part of the world. He can invite a ^siting 
Peace Corps worker in a nearby community or a traveler to visit his 
school as a resource person. He can get his pupils to use the local clay 
to make relief maps or make maps on the local playground. Teaching 
with limited materials may be difficult, but it is not impossible. 

The Program Carried on by Internationally-Minded Teachers. No 
program for developing internationally-minded individuals will be suc- 
cessful unless it is carried on by teachers who incorporate in them- 
selves the qualities they are trying to inculcate in their students. 

This does not mean that teachers have to be paragons of virtue or 
completely mature, secure persons. None of us has really attained a 
full measure of intemational-mindedness. We all have our problems. 
We all have our limitations. But our students are pretty much aware 
as to whether we are growing or vegetating. However, we should be 
on our way to maturity. Even our stiniggle and search for objectivity 
and empathy can be seen and felt by pupils. For example, a teacher, 
by showing his own prejudices and indicating how he is trying to over- 
come them, can be a model to his pupils as they try to broaden their 
sympathies and their understanding of other people. 

Every teacher worth his salt (or salary) needs to be adding con- 
stantly to his knowledge through reading, talking to other people, travel- 
ing (even on a very limited scale within the borders of his own nation), 
collecting materials, and experimenting with new methods and materials. 
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Many teachers should be attempting to become specialists in some 
aspect of education for international understanding and cooperation. In 
addition to their general background^ manjr teachers should strive to 
become an expert in at least one area of teaching and learning. One 
teacher may become a specialist on a given nation or world culture. 
Another may prefer to become an expert on a topic such as houses or 
homes around the world, whereas a secondary school teacher might 
become a specialist on different forms of art around the world or on a 
world problem such as disarmament, land reform, health, or communi- 
cation. 

The Program Is Supported by Educational Authorities, with Com- 
munity Support . Forward-looking teachers who have already won the 
respect of their pupils and adults in the community can sometimes 
pioneer in education for international understanding even within the con- 
fines of a rather narrow curriculum. They can weave this dimension 
of education into the ongoing work of the classroom without major 
changes in courses of study, textbooks, or other materials. This is 
especially true at the college level, inasmuch as most professors are 
given carte blanche within their own classes. 

But for most teachers, strong administrative support and encourage- 
ment are needed for changes which they want to make. This is espe- 
cially true in many nations of the world whose systems of education are 
highly centralized. 

In countries with much local control, such as the United States, 
England, and Australia, individual teachers who can win the support of 
the educational authorities, may introduce new courses. Groups of 
teachers in a school, individual schools, or school systems can become 
innovative without waiting for an entire system of education to make 
changes which upgrade the international dimension of education. In such 
systems, much can be accomplished with administrative support mid 
even more with administrative enthusiasm. Enterprising administra- 
tive officials and school boards can encourage and sometimes help 
teachers to study abroad or to travel abroad. Occasionally they can 
even loan camera equipment for taking films or slides of the places 
teachers visit. Often they .can arrange for in-service credit for teach- 
ers who travel in other, parts of the world. Such officials can invite 
specialists or consultants to their schools. They can provide released 
time for teachers to work on projects related to intemational-minded- 
ness. They can allocate funds for materials to enhance programs about 
the world. In these and other ways the top administrators in decentral- 
ized systems of education can push the “go” lights rather than the 
“stop” lights. 

The Program Is Experimental, with Evaluation Built In. Since con- 
centration on the international dimension of education is new to most 
schools and school systems, courses of study and experiences should 
be looked upon as experimental in nature. We know much about attitude 
formation, change, and reinforcement— but not enough yet. We know 
much about the skills which need to be acquired and how these can be 
mastered— but not enough yet. We know much about the concepts. 
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generalizations, or big ideas which should be central in such programs— 
but not enough yet. All of us need to be reviewing and evaluating what 
we are doing in an effort to improve instruction in this vast and impor- 
tant area. 

That means that we must incorporate all kinds of appropriate evalu- 
ation into our experimental programs. Teachers need to keep records 
of pupil reactions to books, films, filmstrips, and other materials. 
Many persons need to develop tests of attitudes at different age levels. 
This is probably the weakest part of our programs in educating inter- 
nationally-minded individuals. Good tests of the ability of pupils to dis- 
cover major concepts and to formulate generalizations also need to be 
developed. Education for international understanding and cooperation 
needs to move from the missionary stage of convincing people of its 
importance, to the experimental stage. 

So far the most extensive work in evaluation on an international 
scale has been developed by the Associated Schools Project of Unesco. 
The general form many of these schools has used is outlined in the 
booklet published by Unesco on International Understanding At School . 
Five steps are suggested in that publication, as follow: 

Step 1: Preliminary measurement of the pupils’ knowledge 
and attitudes (in both experimental and control classes) 

Step 2; Analysis of findings 

Step 3: A period of special instruction on the chosen sub- 
ject (in the experimental classes only) 

Step 4: Final measurement of the pupils’ knowledge and 
attitudes (in both experimental and control classes) 

Step 5: Analysis of findings. 

Teachers interested in the samples of four tests submitted by 
Unesco to its associated schools will find them in that booklet. For exam- 
ple^ one was a social distance test, with pupils rating the children of 
other nationalities on a continuum which ranges from “letting them visit 
our country’’ to “having them as close friends.’’ 

Many specialists in the field of attitude testing feel that projective 
techniques are far better than verbal techniques in this field. A series 
of pictures or drawings, similar to those used in the Rorschach tests 
or the Thematic Apperception Tests, are likely to elicit more honest 
comments and a broader range of comments of children than paper and 
pencil tests, in which the pupils may well guess how they are supposed 
to respond. 

The Program Is Conducted in Schools which Promote Open-Minded- 
ness. Everything which has been written thus far in this chapter assumes 
that we are working in an atmosphere in which pluralism is recognized 
as., a reality and even something desirable. Schools need to reflect that 
philosophy, recognizing the tremendous diversity in their student bodies 
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and even in individual classes. Otlierwise little will be learned which 

all learn what we live. If the school de- 
ni ands corhpiefe cohfbrrhity and unyielding obedience to authority* its 
students will be learning authoritarianism day-by-day. If, on the other 
hand, it welcomes considerable diversity and makes provision for in- 
dividual differences, its citizens will learn how to live with others in 
an open society. 

In a summary of years of work with their Associated Schools Proj- 
ect, the persons in the Unesco secretariat responsible for these pro- 
grams wrote about the atmosphere of a school in this vein in a booklet on 
International Understanding At School : 

An especially important factor is the atmosphere of the 
school. It should be that of a community in which all individuals 
are treated equally. The principles of human rights should be 
reflected in the organization and conduct of school life, in 
classroom methods, and in relations between teachers and 
students and among teachers themselves. The experience of 
a number of schools indicates that if pupils are given a voice 
in some of the affairs of the school, and particularly in the 
planning of activities to be carried out in connection with this 
project (on education for international understanding), they gain 
valuable experiences not only in exercising rights but also in 
handling responsibilities. 

Our schools all over the world should be preparing pupils to live 
in open rather than closed societies. To do so they, too, must be open 
societies. 

The Program Is Supplemented by the Efforts of Other Agencies 
Serving Society . There was a time in some parts of the world when the 
(School was the primary educational agency of society, aside from the 
family. However, that is no longer true in large parts of the world. 
For instance, radio and television today are two extremely important 
agencies of society for education— and often for miseducation. 

Schrol projects everywhere need to work as closely as possible in 
conjunction with those two agencies. Even where there is only a single 
radio in a village, which broadcasts to large groups of people in a public 
pl^ce, the schools can use this means, of mass communication to help 
pupils learn about the world. In most places schools can have radios of 
some kind and use them, at least for current events broadcasts. Else- 
where the radio and television can be utilized more fully, with excellent 
educational programs which should be fully utilized. In some countries 
there are even educational broadcasting stations specifically beamed 
at schools. 

In many parts of the world there are other agencies of society 
which help with the education of children and youth, as well as adults. 
These may be organizations like the Scouts, a worldwide group, or the 
Red Cross (or the equivalent of the Red Cross, such as the Red Cres- 
cent in the Middle East). Often the/ can help schools in the promotion 
of international understanding, from making speakers available to help- 
ing supply schools with pictorial and with written materials. 
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In some nations a few newspapers are beginning to work closely 
with the schools. For example,- the Minneapolis Star in the flnirpd 

worW ^ spe'Hil publication for schools on 

world affairs as a part of its program in middle western schools. 

In nations like the United States, with a strong emphasis upon vol- 
un ary organizations, there are many groups which can help the schools 
in their programs in international affairs. Among them are such groups 
as the League of Women Voters and the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, the Foreign Policy Association, the 4-H Clubs, and 
Rotary International. anu 



^ Summary Statement on Education for International 
Understanding by the International Conference on Public Education 

The major theme for the 1968 International Conference on Public 
Education, held m Geneva, Switzerland' in 1968 was “Education for 
International Understanding.” That meeting, like other meetings spon- 
International Bureau of Education and in recent years by 
that body and Unesco, draws top-ranking educational officials from 
many nations. As a result of their deliberations they issued a broad 
statement which merits attention here because of the importance of the 
people who drafted it and because it is an excellent summary of educa- 
tion for international understanding and cooperation. Here is the text 
of the resolution in full; 



Guiding Principles Relating to Education 
for International Understanding 

Education at all levels should contribute to international 
understanding. 

Education should help to increase a knowledge of the world 
and its peoples and engender attitudes which will enable young 
people to view other cultures, races, and ways of life in a 
spirit of mutual appreciation and respect. It should make clear 
the relationship of environment to patterns and standards of 
living. While providing an objective treatment of differences, 
including differences in political, economic, and social systems. 
It should bring out the common values, aspirations and needs 
in the life and conscience of the world’s peoples. 

Education should show that the advancement of human 
knowledge has resulted from the contributions of the various 
peoples of the world, and that all national cultures have been 
and continue to be enriched by other cultures. 

Education should encourage respect for human rights and 
their observance in daily life. It should stress the conception 
of the quality of human beings and the spirit of justice embodied 
in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, emphasizing 
that this entails equal respect for all human beings without 
regard to such distinctions as race, color, sex, language, re- 
ligion, jxditical or other opinion, national or social origin, 
property, birth, or other status. 
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Education should help to give to every pupil and student 
the sense- of hu ma n dignity which combats alLdomination by 
man over his fellow-beings. It should do everything possible 
to arouse in young people a desire to understand the economic 
and social problems of tlieir country and of their time, and in 
addition, should show to them objectively the harmful effects 
of colonialism, neo-colonialism, racialism, apartheid, and 
slavery and of all forms of aggression. 

Education should stress the equal right of every nation, 
great or small, to direct its own life and to develop fully all 
its cultural and material possibilities. 

Education should develop international solidarity and an 
understanding of tlie interdependence of all nations and peoples. 

It should show the necessity for international cooperation in 
dealing with world problems and should make it clear that all 
nations, whatever the differences in their political systems 
and ways of life, have a duty to cooperate for this purpose and 
an interest in so doing. In this connection the work of the 
United Nations and its related agencies should be studied in 
the school. , 

Such a statement indicates the importance attached to the inter- 
national dimension of education by the top-ranking educational officials 
of many countries. In it they also indicate the aims on which they can 
agree at this point in history. 

A Proposal for a Nationally and Internationally Oriented Curriculum 

Is it possible to bring all these varied suggestions together into a 
general curriculum proposal? This writer believes it is. He has gone 
further than that, in fact, and developed a proposed program which would 
extend from grade one (or the kindergarten) through grade 12. Such a 
program would focus on the social studies or the study of people, but 
would be enriched by the contributions of art, music, literature, and 
some science. Not all the work in those fields would be integrated with 
the social studies or even correlated with them. But relevant aspects 
would be utilized in conjunction with the social studies. <- 

In this proposal, boys and girls and young people would study a 
series of human groups or segments of society as a whole. These would 
be studied in a series of steps, according to their size and complexity.’ 
Thus children in their early years in school would study individuals 
and families. Next they would study communities. Then countries. 
Then cultures. And finally the international community. 

To elaborate on this scheme, children, in their first year in schbol 
(or their first two years if they attend kindergarten) would examine the 
life of their own families and the families of their classmates. Having 
learned some of the skills with which to do this, they would then study 
the family life of a few selected families of different types, drawn from 
other parts of their nation. 

In the second year, they would then use the skills they have ac- 
quired to examine family life in several carefully selected parts of the 
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world. lais_ would enable them to reachout to people in other parts of 
our planet, but only after having examined the family as an institution 
locally and in several parts of their own nation. 

In their third year in school boys and girls would analyze the con- 
cept of community, using their own local community or nearest metro- 
politan area as their initial case study. They would also spend more 
time on it than on any of the other communities. Having examined the 
local community and used it as a laboratory for learning, pupils would 
then study a few carefully selected communities in different parts of 
their own nation. 

In their fourth year they would be ready to analyze community life 
in a few carefully selected communities in other parts of the world. 
The communities would include villages and cities. In fact, a small 
community and a large comniunity might be chosen from each country 
in order to show the interdependence of these tv/o types of communities. 
For example, a mining community in Chile and Ae City of Valparaiso 
might be selected as the two communities in that country. 

The fifth year in the social studies would be spent, according to 
this plan, in learning about the nation in which the boys and girls in a 
given school live. Inasmuch as history is extremely difficult for chil- 
dren of this age, the emphasis should probably be upon the contemporary 
scene in their nation, with some attention to its historical background. 

Using the skills acquired in the fifth year, boys and girls would then 
be ready, in the sixth year, to study a few car^'fiilly selected nations in 
other parts of the world. Inorderto ensure depth, they should probably 
not try to examine more than eight or nine such nations, thus giving them 
approximately a month for the study o<" each country. Again the accent 
would be primarily on the contemporary scene, with some historical 
background to explain the present status of that nation. 

Inasmuch as many nations only have six years of free, compulsory 
schooling, this would be the terminus for many pupils around our globe. 
They would have had three years of study of aspects of their own nation 
and three years devoted to the people of other nations. For those com- 
pleting their education at this point, a month might well be saved at the 
end of the sixth grade year for a study of some aspects of the inter- 
national community, including primary attention to the United Nations 
and its agencies. 

In their seventh and eighth grade years in school, pupils should be 
encouraged to examine in depth their Ovvn nation. This would include 
considerable history. And if conditions permitted, pupils should wrestle 
with some of the contemporary problems of their own country. By the 
time they are 12 or 13 (or older), they should be ready to deal in some 
depth with a few of the problems of their own nation, studying the same 
problems, if possible, in other parts of the world for comparison and 
contrast. 

With this intensive study of one region of the world, they should 
then be ready to move on to a study of several major cultures in the 
world. This might well~bea two year sequence, devoted to the eight 
major cultures of the world (see page 11). Again social studies would 
be the focus, but literature, art, and music would be utilized to under- 
stand the total culture. 
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Year in 
School 


Basic Theme 


Application 
Locally and to 
the Nation in 
Which the 
School is 
Located 


Application 
to Other 
Parts of the 
World 


1. 


Individuals and Families Locally and 
In Other Parts of the Nation 


X 




2. 


Individuals and Families in Selected 
Parts of the Rest of the World 




X 


3. 


The Local Community and Communities 
in Other Parts of the Nation 


X 




4. 


Communities in Selected Parts of the 
Rest of the World 




X 


5. 


The Nation in Which the School Is 
Located: Emphasizing the Con- 
temporary Scene 


X 




6. 


Selected Nations in Other Parts of 
the World: Emphasizing the Con- 
temporary Scene 




X 


7. 

8. 


History and Problems of the Nation 
in Which the School Is Located 


X 

X 




9. 


A Two-Year Study of the Eight 




X 


10. 


Major Cultural Areas of the World 




X 


11. 


The Nation In Which the School Is 
Located and Contemporary Problems 


X 




12. 


of the International Community 


- 





In the last two years of a 12-year education, students should be 
able to study their own nation in relation to the contemporary inter- 
national scene, with considerable emphasis upon international problems 
(as contrasted with the earlier study of local and national problems in 
the seventn and eighth years). 

This proposal breaks the old concentric circles concept of the 
curriculum or expands it to include the internation^ dimension. It 
introduces children early to the world, in their second year in school. 
It is posited on the theory of learning that one leanis best what one 
has experienced, but that the skills thus learned can be applied to other 
learnings at a distance. It focuses on several central concepts in the 
social studies — families, communities, countries, cultures, and the 
international community. It provides depth by asking children to study 
only a few carefully selected segments of society. 
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This proposal also keeps a fair balance between emphasis on the 
nation and the international community. Six years are devoted to sach 
of these aspects of living. Thus it is nationally and internationally 

oriented. . , , u a a 

Actually this program is more than a proposal. It has been aaoptea 

in a few schools or school systems in the New York metropolitan area 
and in other parts of the United States. No school system has adopted 
it in toto, but Teveral have adapted it to their local needs. The writer 
is now in the process of preparing textual materials along these lines, 

which should be available by 1971. 

There is no thought in the writer’s mind that a large number of 
schools around the world would adopt such a proposal at this point. This 
would be especially difficult in countries with a highly centralized sys- 
tem of education. But it is presented here to stimulate thinking as to 
whether there are some features of the curriculum which might be 
common to schools everywhere. 



IV. The International Dimension 
of Elementary* (Primary) Schools 



The Importance of the International Dimension Today 

fii today’s world is an incredible one 

^ changes we never dreamed would come to pass. It is a world 

UoJs of communica- 

transplLS"^^^ trains, of heart 

wnviJ commonplace to millions of children. It is the 

It is their world A^d world they have known. 

It IS flieir world. And m the future they will undoubtedly experience as 

rnany changes and as far-reaching ones as we have seen. uSte^y 
ca^imaSie^ changes and far greater ones in the future than we 

s, i?c 

In a world of automobiles and airplanes and jets and space shins 

preparation for the days of ox^ 

ho??endo^u<f educational lag today is tremendous and 

cha^ae^wMrh^ even thought about the 

g which are necessary, let alone planning programs and taking 
action to implement such plans. s P s ms ana taxing 

K/r i® thought in new terms. It is overtime. As Margaret 

doesn't &iS 

children to go anywhere, even to the moon, is out-of-date.” 

school is not over. The day of the 
, .-.f T' " of educating loyal 

nZ rn Z i ® ® pressing need. But to these dimensions we now 

need to add the internationally-oriented school. An education for today 
and mmorrow must give hoys and girls a cockpit view of our entire 
planet and its people instead of « porthole view of the surrounding com- 
rn^ity and a telescopic view of the nation. Many new schools arl being 
bu It, in the affluent nations, which are the latest in modem design! 
with carpete and lavish learning centers, window-less classrooms a^d 
But in these same buildings the curriculum has changed 
only slightly, if at all; the same old courses of study and textbooks are 

® economically developing nations, educators 

are all too often content with the perpetuation of the same type of 

thf^ “elementary” is used here to indicate approximately 

first SIX (or seven) years in school. The term “primam” is usdd 
in many parts of the world to designate this period of formal schciling. 
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schooling as was carried on by their colonial rulers. The children in 
such places deserve something quite different, far more practical, and 
much more modem. 

What we need to be developing are boys and girls who are on their 
way to becoming integrated individuals, secure in themselves, sensitive 
to others, and skilled in Jiving with a variety of persons and behavior 
patterns in the local community, region, nation, and international com- 
munity of today and tomorrow. The schools cannot, should not, and 
dare not build a new order, but they should educate the people who can 
and will bring about needed changes. As Edgar Castle, an outstanding 
English educator, has said, “The planning of the planners is the task 
of education.** 

As we have said earlier, the education of such persons must begin 
early. Hopefully it will begin in many homes where children are helped 
in creating selves which they like. There is no guarantee that secu'.e 
individuals will not hate, but the chances are far greater that they can 
live peacefully with others than those who are insecure. As the Amer- 
ican psychiatrist, Leon Saul, has written, “Peace and brotherhood can 
only be achieved through a sufficient number of the world*s children 
being well enough reared, especially fron> birth to age 6 or 7. . . .** Or 
as Rogers and Hammerstein phrased it “You*ve got to be taught before 
it*s too late, before you' are 6 or 7 or 8.*’ 

The task of the teacher, then, is to discover and develop the abilities 
of every child so that he or she may comprehend himself or herself 
and other human beings better, cope with life more effectively, con- 
tribute to society in his or her own ways, help to change society, to 
enjoy it, and to share in its benefits. This is an idealistic statement. 
It is Utopian. But it is the goal toward which every one of us, as edu- 
cators should strive. We need high expectations and patience, and per- 
sistence, as well as skills, to pursue them. 

Children in elementary schools are eager explorers and they will 
enjoy and leam a vast amount and relatively quickly under the direction 
• of competent guides as they discover themselves, their community, 
their nation, and the international community of their day. 

But their explorations must be carried on in an atmosphere of 
relative freedom. Learning must be probing, analyzing, examining, 
discovering, rather than memorizing. Boys and girls must be allowed, 
and even encouraged, to experiment .within reasonable limits. How else 
does one really leam? 

Stressing a Few Major Themes 

In a previous section we outlined some of the major themes which 
should permeate the entire curriculum from kindergarten through col- 
lege— and even beyond. Let us examine them very briefly as applied 
to the first six or seven years in school. The curriculum patterns in 
which they willbefoundwill vary from school to school or school system 
to school system, but here are 11 major themes which this writer feels 
can and should be included in elementary schools everywhere, in vary- 
ing degrees of depth and breadth. 
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The Earth as the Home of Man . Boys and girls need to be intro- 
duced very early to the earth as the home of people. They need to learn 
through explorations in their nearby community and through pictures 
and films and other methods about the various aspects of the earth and 
about its resources. They need to learn about it as man’s workshop, his 
laboratory, and his playground. They need to learn about the importance 
of water and the ways in which people have harnessed this mighty re- 
source. They need to learn how land has affected the ways of living of 
human beings and how people have changed the land to make it meet 
their demands. This is a theme which can be developed from the earliest 
days in school on through the entire elementary school - and beyond. 

Billions of World Neighbors. Closely linked with the first theme is 
the variety of people found locally, regionally, nationally, and inter- 
nationally. These people need to be seen as world neighbors, with th"e 
same basic needs, but different ways of meeting them. They should be 
viewed as interesting and important— all of them. Children need to be 
rooted in their ovu nation and culture but even there they will need to 
learn to accept differences. Probably their first introduction to them 
should be through the everyday lives of other children, living in families, 
going to school, having fun— and working. Later children can begin to 
learn about them in larger groups — in communities and eventually in 
countries. But these concepts are too difficult for most children in 
their early years in school. 

Families. The study of families ought to be a central theme in ele- 
mentary schools everywhere. This is the smallest unit of society and one 
in which almost all children have had some experience. It is also small 
enough for children to be able to cope with it. Boys and girls can be 
introduced very early to family life locally and quite soon in the region 
or nation in which they live. By the second or third year in school tliey 
should be introduced to a variety of families in other parts of the world. 
They should learn about the common activities of all families and some- 
thing about the differences in families, too. This is a basic theme which 
will be developed in more detail later in this booklet. 

A Variety of Ways of Living. Ways of living vary, at least to some 
degree, in neighborhoods throughout the world. Children can cope with 
such minor differences locally and then move on and out to learn about 
the variety of ways of living in families, communities, and countries 
in many parts of the world. In helping children discover such a variety 
of ways of life, teachers would do well to emphasize the ways of teach- 
ing, along with the whos and wheres and whats. ChTdren need to learn 
that other people are not crazy or queer just because they are different; 
they have reasons for most of the things they do. They sit on chairs in 
cold climates but on the floor in warmer climates. They wear few 
clothes in warm climates but much clothing in cold regions. For the 
most part they eat the foods which grow near them— and those foods 
vary because of the locality. All of us do many unexplained things, but 
most of our actions are reasonably rational. Children need to learn the 
reasons for tlie variety of ways of living on our planet. 
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Interdependence. George Cressey, the eminent geographer, once 
said that “the first lesson of geography is interdependence.** Perhaps 
it is not tlie first lesson but it certainly deserves high priority not only 
in geography but in almost every field of human endeavor. Children 
need to discover this lesson through a host of examples— in farming 
and industry, in science and medicine, in music and the dance, in art 
and architecture, in religion and economics. As a part of that topic, 
children need to learn in the. later years how many contributions each 
of our countries has made to the wealth of the whole world. This theme 
should be played with many variations throughout the elementary school 
years— and far beyond that point. 

Creativ ity — or Fun and Beauty. Closely linked with the foregoing 
theme is the idea of the creativity of people everywhere. Boys and 
girls should discover early that people in all parts of the world, as 
well as in their community and country, enjoy and create beauty and fun. 
The ways in which they do this vary tremendously, but this is a universal 
attribute of man. Teachers can sometimes help children to appreciate 
this trait through objects which they borrow to show in the classroom 
or dirough pictures, films, or filmstrips they use with children. Oc- 
casionally visitors can demonstrate some aspect or. aspects of this 
theme. In the study of families, communities, or countries, boys and 
girls can discover the many ways in which people have fun and/or create 
and enjoy beauty — and the reasons for these forms. The possibilities 
through the study of festivals and holidays, through music, through 
dances, and through sports are numerous and fascinating. 

Value Systems or Religions. Teachers are often inhibited in teach- 
ing about value systems, religions, or philosophies. But some teaching 
is absolutely necessary to help children understand the differences in 
the way people live in different parts of the world. This is another 
lesson which can often be applied locally and then seen in a variety of 
pattei-ns in other parts of the nations and the world. It has not been 
suggested that children should explore in great depth the philosophical 
or religious or economic bases of life in several parts of our globe, 
i^et it is impossible to understand the Indian family, any Indian com- 
munity, or India without at least some knowledge on the part of the 
teacher about Hinduism as a way of life. Children need to be exposed 
to a variety of value systems without any attempt to wean them away 
from their own. If children are to be prepared for living in a pluralistic 
world, different value systems must be inducted even in an elementary 
way in elementary or primary schools.. Difficult you say? Yes. Im- 
possible you ask? No. Important you may inquire? Yes, highly so. 

U Thant, the Burmese Secretary General of the United Nations, has 
been an outspoken champion of teaching about values. In a speech in 
1963 published later in the United Nations Review, he said. 

What we therefore need is a synthesis of these values— 
spiritual and moral as well as intellectual— with aim of pro- 
ducing a fully integrated human being who is inward looking as 
well as outward looking, who searches his own mind in order 
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that his nobler self may prevail at all times, and at the same 
time Recognizes his obligations to his fellow men and the world 
around him; because while the world is shrinking, humanity is 
multiplying, and each of us has to recognize his essential kin- 
ship to every other member of the human race. 

P overty and Plenty and O ther Problems . Any study of people leads 
very sooft to ^e problems with which they wrestle. These may be per 

the community, region, nation, or international community 
1 children should not be exposed to problems* 

^ exposed to problems which^are going 

to be dettmental to them. Adults should certainly not be guilty on that 

lem?whTch’'ACT“Mn°\‘’'“‘^f shoulders of young children prob- 
^ ^ cannot solve, even as adults. Nor should they fool 

thinking that they can solve quickly and simply 
dren terribly difficult and complicated. However, chil- 

M^IV rhMH° problems which are within their range. 

Many children know about poverty or about poverty in the midst of 
plenty, even before they come to school. Th^mayVbafflS by it 

tn learning why such conditions exist and they may 

such that are being taken to help solve 

such problems (for problems are seldom actually solved). As thev studv 
families in their o^m locality and nation, chilLn should learn S 

S fhP same should be true 

I 3" snd mature as individuals, they should thL 

at Some communities 

i-hp?e ^ .abroad. And as they mature still more and begin to study 

5 other nations, they should be able to examine some 

^ f problems of the world are similar, 

although not always the same, and the solutions found are often similar 
although seldom Ae same. s>imiiar, 

* Pijferent Governments and Economic Systems. The related themes 
of governments and economic systems should also be incorporated into 
foreseeaWe^fumrl international community of our day and of the 

Children this will mean an emphasis upon the world of 

Thi? ran ® exchange goods and services, 

hp ravv" ^ approached first through a study of families. It can then 
ran hp ^ T ^on^^nction with a study of communities. Finally, it 
can be developed more fully and in more depth in a study of countries 
The same is true of the theme of government. Children should dis- 

?atiin classmates,., and then other families in their own 

roTh/ leaders, and how money is given 

wit? in^h^o^?/"^ ^ expenses. This theme should beLalt 

f broader scope and in greater depth as children begin to study 
c mmunities at home and abroad, and countries— their own and a 
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selected number of other nations. Probably the difficult concepts of 
capitalism, socialism,, aiid communism should be left at least until 
children are 11 or 12 years old. 

Conflict and Cooperation and International Organizations . Long 
before children come to school they have begun to grapple with conflict 
and with cooperation. They will not use these terms, but they will have 
experienced their meaning in many ways. In the classroom and in the 
school at large, they should be learning ways of resolving conflicts 
and the attitudes and skills involved in fostering cooperation. But they 
should go further. They should learn about these twin themes as they 
relate to the families, the communities, and the countries they study. 

As a special part of the curriculum, they should also ieam about 
some of the regional and international organizations which have been 
created to promote international understanding and cooperation. No 
child should leave school, even in nations where tliere are only a few 
years of compulsory education, without learning something about the 
United Nations and its related agencies. For young children, this would 
probably mean a study of the work of UNICEF and the Universal Postal 
Union. For pupils in their third or fourth years in school, the focus 
should probably be on the World Health Organization and the Food and 
Agricultural Organization, because these are the agencies most easily 
understood by younger boys and girls. At a later stage children should 
study the entire organization, but through exposure to its attempts to 
solve world problems rather than by an emphasis upon its structure. 

Continuity and Change. These two concepts are among the most 
difficult for children to comprehend. This is especially true of the 
theme of continuity , for young children have very little time sense. Con- 
sequently the historic aspects of life in the world should be de-empha- 
sized in the early years in school. Some carefully selected segments 
of history can be taught, but only as they help children to understand 
the present. As they mature, more and more history can be included 
in the curriculum. Yet history should not be used as the major focus 
or even the “carrier** until the time most boys and girls are 10, 11, 
or 12. 

Change is a slightly easier concept. It is one with which children 
have to cope constantly. They see change around them. They experience 
it. It can therefore be accented in work with boys and girls in elementary 
schools. 



Concentrating on Three Segments of Society 
in the Curricuium, Pius Current Affairs 

ll is the writer*s considered judgment, after working over a period 
of many years witli hundreds of teachers in various workshops or cur- 
riculum conferences in many parts of the United States, examining many 
programs for children, and evaluating a wide variety of teaching re- 
sources, that the best structure for the elementary school curriculum 
is based upon two concentric circles or twin spirals. One of these 
should emphasize families and then communities in the nation in which 
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whole *" their coun- 

famUies^^S* the^^r * ^ f™ carefully selected 

in” st^ySf at" coTnWer" 

These two programs would be dovetailed Thus chilHron in t-Uaiy 
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Chart 1. Different Aspects of a Family To Study 
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represent a good cross section of that nation*s people. Ten sugges- 
tions are presented for consideration in a recent volume by this writer 
on Social Studies for the Seventies; In Elementary and Middle Schools. 
They are as follows: 

1. Families of different sizes, including some with only 
one parent, the usual nuclear or small, tightly-knit family, 
and extended families with close relationships with cousins, 
grandparents, and other relatives 

2. Families living in different parts of the nation, with the 
emphasis upon the effect of geography upon family life 

3. Families in different locations: rural, smalltown, city, 
and suburban 

' 4. Families of different socioeconomic levels 

5. Families with different i*eligious faiths or value sys- 
tems. 

6. Families representing different ethnic or racial back- 
grounds 

7. Families in trailer camps, migrant workers, and other 
families on the move because of jobs 

8. Families representing different occupations 
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living represent different problems of 

10. Families of newcomers to this country. 
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Chart 2. Plan for Studying the Community 
T1>» CuMimlty Tiinf 




Studying Communities at Home and Abroad. The second segment 
of society which pupils might well study is the community. It is larger 
than the family and smaller than the nation. It seems, therefore, an 
appropriate topic, for the third and fourth years, or the middle years in 
elementary schools, after the study of families and prior to the study of 
nations. It is also a portion of society in which pupils have already had 
some experience and which they can use as a local laboratory of learn- 
ing just as they used their families earlier for that purpose. 

The study of communities should be comprehensive or inclusive. 
Chart 2, above, indicates 12 segments or aspects of communities which 
can be studied profitably by pupils. These apply to any community, any- 
where in the world— and in any period of history, although the writer 
would recommend that the analysis of communities in the middle years 
of elementary school be focused on the contemporary scene. Inasmuch 
as boys and girls are slightly older at this point, a little more history 
can be included, but it should be those aspects of history which help to 
explain the present status of the communities being studied. 

A close examination of Chart 2 should show that all the social 
sciences are drawn upon for the suggested comprehensive survey. The 
topic of physical features is taken almost exclusively from geography. 
The “Variety of People'* segment concentrates upon.anthropology and 
sociology. “Ways of Earning a Living’* takes its cue from economics, 
with some inclusion of government, inasmuch as government policy 
affects the economic system. The segment on “Government** is almost 
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solely dra\vn from political science. Continuity and channe relate ori- 
marily to history. Related fields are also used, as was le Sse in Se 
chart for studying families. Thus -"Values and ReU^o^s Group” 'is 
taken from the philosophy and religion. The segment marked "Recrea! 

S"dy of com- 

® T learnings can be in the field of the language arts as 
mmities ^ variety of materials in connection with their study of com- 

Not all of these 12 aspects of a community need to be studied with 

Thf same Jeptt 
The order m which Aese topics are studied should be changed from 

om.munity to community, thus ensuring novelty or variety. 

The first community studies should certainly be the one in which 

pnpp^f ^^®y can use their firsthand experi- 

ences and explore it in more depth than they have ever done 

fhPiv^^®!i pupils should be ready to use the skills leamed’in studying 
own n-Hrm^^^Th ^ analysis of several other communities in their 

has suggested in his book on Social Studies for 
1 .T K Elfmcntary and M iddle Schools 72 criteria whirh 
rnight be used in the selection of communities in one’s own nation This 

vaL*Hnnfr^°‘’"‘^ but might well be used wiS 

variations, for any country. The 12 are as follows: 

1. Communities from several political divisions 
raphy '^hich represent different types of geog- 

3. Communities which show different types of people 
living* which show different ways of earning a 

hinterland community and/or county seat, with its 

^ ^ 6. A seat of government (the state capital or Washington, 

7. A community of people on the move, such as a trailer 
community or a migrant labor community 

8. A community with a long history 

9. A community showing many changes in recent years 

10. A large city witli a harbor 

11. A space age community 

12. A new, planned community. 

in *^ought of suggesting that as many as 12 communities, 

in addition to the local community, should be studied. Six or seven, in 

nan ^ Community, are probably enough. But most cities 

PhnpHpInv ^o/eP^esent several of these 12 factors. For example, 
Philadelphia is a harbor city or river city in the Middle Atlantic region 
t has a long history and has brought about many changes in its urban 
program and in its rehabilitation of sections from its colonial 
past. It has a vanety of types of people and occupations. It thus com- 
bines several of the criteria listed above ' 
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The selection of communities from other parts of the world is a 
far more difficult task. Again, they might be chosen from the various 
cultural areas of the world. Some of them ought to be villages, inas- 
much as most of the world lives in villages, but some ought to be larger 
towns and big cities. Often two communities can be studied in a coun- 
try — a village and a large city— with the interdependence of these two 
communities portrayed. They ought, also, to represent a variety of 
people and ways of living as well as economic activities. They could 
well represent different geographical features. They might well vary, 
too, according to religion or value systems. Continuity, or history, 
and change should be represented in the final list. A very practical 
consideration is the amount and authenticity of materials available on 
them. 

The number of such communities should not be too large, so that 
depth of smdy is fostered rather than a superficial approach. Here is 
the writer’s attempt to develop such a list of communities outside the 
United States: 



Cultural Area 
of the World 


Communities in a 
Given Country 


Aspects of the 
Communities To Stress 


Moslem 


The Bedouins, and the 
city of Kuwait 


Nomadic life, and the effect of oil on 
the city of Kuwait 


Germanic- 

Scandinavian 


A small town, and the 
city of Berne in Switz- 
erland 


Milk and chocolate and the trading 
city of Berne 


Latin 


A village, and the city 
of Seville 


Olive growing and irrigation, and the 
Spanish culture of Seville 


Latin 


A copper mining village 
in Chile, and Valparaiso 


Copper mining, and world trade 


Anglo-Saxon 


A small town in England, 
and London 


The use of human resources and the 
capital city. History 


Indie 


A village in India, and 
Bombay 


Village life with changes, and cotton 
mills in Bombay 


Sinitic and 

Southeast Asian 


A rice village, and Seoul 
in Korea 


Rice growing and village life, and- the 
capital city 


' 


A village in Thailand, 
and Bangkok 


Continuity in a rural community, and 
Bangkok as a cultural center and U.N. 
regional headquarters 


Africa: South of 
the Sahara 


The region around Moshi, 
and Dar-es-Salaam in 
Tanzania 


Coffee growing, and the changing 
city of Dar-es-Salaam 


Other regions 


A new community in 
Israel, and Jerusalem 


Mixed farming and building a new 
community, and Jerusalem with its 
religious significances. 
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Studying One*s Own Nation and Other Nations . By the time boys 
and girls have reached their fifth and sixth years in school they should 
certainly be ready to begin dealing with the concept of nations or coun- 
tries. For some this can come earlier. But nation or country is a 
difficult concept for many children. 

The task of studying nations shouldhave been made infinitely easier 
by the previous studies of families and communities— at home and 
abroad. Attitudes formed and skills acquired in those studies can now 
be put to good use in an even more difficult situation. 

Again, using what we know about learning, this writer would rec- 
ommend the study first of one’s own nation in its many dimensions. 
This might well include a half year on the contemporary scene and a 
half year on a quick survey of its history. Many people would not agree 
on the order suggested here; they would prefer to study the history and 
then the contemporary scene. That is a logical order, based on adult 
thinking. The psychological order for children is more likely to be an 
interest in the here and now. Then they will ask questions which de- 
mand some understanding of the past to explain the present. Such a 
quick look at national history could be enhanced if a few carefully se- 
lected periods were designated for study in depth rather than subject- 
ing children to a year-by-year or a decade-by- decade look at their 
nation’s past. 

A suggested “model” for the study of any nation is reproduced in 
Chart 3, on page 63. Again, it draws from all the social science dis- 
ciplines and from a few related fields. 

One way to approach the first two topics — land and people— is to 
start with a population distribution map. That should evoke questions 
as to why people live where they do. This will make the geographical 
aspects more meaningful than an approach which is strictly geographical 
in nature. Once boys and girls learn about the land and the variety of 
people, they should discover the different ways of living in a given nation 
and the reasons for those differences. 

Next might well come a study of Ae different value systems and the 
common values of the nation. This could lead quite naturally into a 
study of the various institutions in that country — families, religious 
groups, the economy, the government, education, and the mass media. 

Following this mi^t be a study of the creative ideas and expres- 
sions of the nation and how they might determine the future of the coun- 
try, One more major aspect remains— the contacts of the country under 
study with other countries and the international community. 

Then pupils should be ready to delve into the past of their own coun- 
try, following it chronologically or topically or by its big decisions. 

Selecting the nations of the world which should be studied at this 
point in school is mighty difficult. Each of the 150 or so countries in 
the world is important. Each has something to teach the others. But 
selectivity and depth or selectivity for depth is more important than 
coverage. 

Here are some possible criteria to assist in the selection of 10-12 
nations for emphasis; 
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1. World powers 

2. Countries of the future (so far as one can guess at this) 

3. Neighboring nations ' 

4. Countries representing the major cultural regions 

5. Countries of ancestors of pupils 

6. Countries representing emerging or developing nations 

7. Countries against which pupils have strong prejudices 

n* which adequate materials are available 

10. Counories, for the most part, not used for the study of families 
and commumties. 



Working from this list, the author has suggested the following list 
for Amencan schools: ^ 



1. Canada 

2. France or Italy 

3. Germany 

4. The United Kingdom 

5. The U.S.S.R. 

6. Kenya or Nigeria 

7. The U.A.R. or I'urkey 

8. Israel 

9. India 

10. Indonesia 



Contact with 
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Countries, or 
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Chart 3, Studying Other Countries 
FUTURE 
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11. China 

12. Japan 

13. Brazil or Argentina 

14. Mexico. 

To this should probably be added one small nationr, to show the 
special problems of those smaller governmental units. ' 

The list is too long. One way to handle this is to devote two years 
to such a study. Another is to provide more alternatives for teachers 
such as are indicated in some places above. Still anothjer way is to 
have pupils make a survey of a large area, with different committee 
groups studying individual countries of the region, and pooling their 
findings. It should be remembered that several other nations will be 
included in the study of families and of communities. And it is assumed 
that many other countries will be included in the secondary school 
years in the cultural areas approach suggested in the proposal on page 
48. 

If you were asked to name the nations which you would want to have 
your pupils study in considerable depth at this point in their schooling, 
which ones would you name, remembering that several countries would 
have been studied in less depth in the study of families and communities? 

Current Events, Current Affairs, and International Celebrations. 
Some current events and current affairs instruction ought to be carried 
on in every elementary school in the world. Such teaching is possible 
in most parts of the world. But there are a few places where this is 
illegal, as in France, because some teachers in the past have used their 
classrooms flagrantly to promote their own biased political points of 
view. 

Children need such studies for two reasons. One is to help them to 
sort out or to interpret the fragmented information on current happen- 
ings that they have gained from television, radio, newsreels, or from 
the conversations of adults which they have overheard. The second 
reason is to motivate their interest in learning more about the world 
in which they live. 

By “current events'* we mean the day-to-day happenings in the 
world. By “current affairs" we mean an examination in more depth of 
long-term problems and topics of international significance. In the 
primary grades most of the teaching and learning about the current 
scene will be in the nature of current events. In the later years in 
elementary school, most of such teaching and learning should concen- 
trate on current affairs. 

This writer would like to make a plea for dealing with fewer topics 
and for greater depth rather than superficial coverage. One way to 
achieve this is to select a topic for current events or current affairs 
discussion and concentrate' on it for several minutes, rather than trying 
to deal with several topics quickly. Another way is to have various 
pupils in the middle and upper grades of elementary school become 
“classroom experts'* for five or six weeks on given areas of the world 
or world topics and report to their peers from time to time on these 
specialties. Every few weeks the “classroom experts** can be changed. 
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so that students become fairly well informed on six or seven different 
specialties in the course of any year in school. 

Teaching about current events and current affairs is not easy. Some 
teachers are likely to have strong views on these subjects and the 
temptation is great to try to inculcate children with their views. How- 
ever, such an approach is not teaching; it is indoctrination. As a part 
of education in a free society, teachers need to help children to examine 
various points of view and to see why people hold these beliefs. 

Space does not permit a len^y discussion of ways in which to 
carry on critical thinking in regard to controversial issues. But three 
simple devices might be cited to give readers examples of ways in which 
this can be done. 

One way is to develop a series of rules for the discussion of cur- 
rent events and current stairs. In the development of such rules, the 
pupils should take part. These would include no name-calling, the cita- 
tion of sources of information, and the ri^t of everyone to speak and 
be listened to. 

A second approach is to place on the chalkboard two columns and 
to place items under these columns as they are mentioned. One column 
would be on Facts; the other on Opinions. 



Facts 


Opinions 


• 





A third is to use a continuum, preferably in the form of a broken 
circle or horseshoe, showing how human beings divide on almost every 
problem or issue, into “right," “center," and “left." 




Some attention should also be paid to special international celebra- 
tions as a special part of elementary school experiences. These might 
include such international events as U.N. Day and Week, World Health 
Day, and Human Rights Day. 

Using the Total School Environment 

Considerable attention has been given thus far in this chapter to 
the more formal aspects of the curriculum in the education of inter- 
nationally-minded children. This is important. But the less formal 
aspects of the curriculum also need to be used to promote international- 
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Nearby would be a current events bulletin board, with sections on 
m ®“"®> ««lthelnternaaoiSl scene-brou^ 

fn ^ '” 5 'S and girls in different classrooms. 

In the classrooms one v/ould note that there were many air-ace or 

Snor^dryr^TvM^£ old mercator projection maps of 

Where cMl(SSTe'’‘i'md“^® ^ *® ®®®’ ^ 

wnere me children are studymg communities of other nations there 

« m sSitS-^iernd^^hir “ “““ <>®- 

received materials 

In the assembly hall would be a Ust of the various school-wide 
projects to Promote international cooperation, designated by the years 

1964 Human Rights Around the World Project 

1965 Beauty Around the World Project 

1966 Unicef Project 

1967 Hobbies Program on International Themes 

1968 Toys Around the World Project 

1969 Aid to the Children of Biafra Project 

1970 The World We Whnt Project 



toucher SpSamih “ ®““« cMdren to handle, feel. 
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In one classroom studying various communities of the world you 
might see some of the pictures, travel posters, letters written by two 
sailors from the community whose ship had been adopted by the school 
several years earlier in an “Adopt a Ship” program. 

On one wall of the dining room you would see a mural done by last 

year’s fifth grade pupUs on “Our Nation 1969.” On the opposite 

wall you would see a mural done by the sixth grade on “The World We 
Want— a Project by the Sixth Grade, 1969.” 

In the main corridor or in one of the side corridors would be a Hall 
of Flags of the various nations of the world, a permanent part of the 
school’s exhibits. 

Elsewhere would be a large exhibit in a glass case with materials 
on a world theme or on a nation, prepared by parents, teachers, and/or 
pupils or showing materials borrowed from an art gallery, museum, 
or some other source. 

In such a school the library would be a rich resource. It would be 
a true learning center and not just a repository of books, important 
as they are. There would be two or three small book trucks, piled high 
with materials which would soon go to one of the classrooms to help the 
pupils in their analysis of families, communities, or nations'. Included 
in the library would be a large file of pictures mounted on cardboard 
of many areas of the world and on many themes. Each year there would 
be a “drive” in the school by the pupils to collect old magazines, from 
which pictures could be cut for use in the school library. The library- 
learning- center would also include films, filmstrips, maps, transparen- 
cies, and slides, in addition to magazines, pamphlets, and books. Rirents 
and older pupils would seive as helpers to the full-time librarian. 

Such a library-learning- center is not possible in countless schools 
but it is an ideal toward which schools should be striving. 

In this school there are two assembly programs each week. One 
is for the younger children; the other for the upper grade pupils. Some 
of the programs in these assemblies are on international themes. 
Occasionally a film is shown. Sometimes a play, written by the chil- 
dren as a part of their regular classroom work is presented. From 
time to time a visitor from another part of the world speaks briefly to 
the pupils. With older pupils there is occasionally a panel discussion 
by a group of pupils, with later participation by the audience. 

If you visited this school on the right day, you might find in the 
kindergarten a visitor from another country working as an assistant to 
the regular teacher. Because she is a busy student in a nearby college, 
you would find her there only one afternoon a week. But she is a very 
important part of the exposure of children to people in other parts of 
the world. And for her, this is a wonderful laboratory experience in 
her own education as an early childhood expert. 

Since this is an outstanding school, you could view, in the audio- 
visual room adjacent to the library, the films of several visitors to the 
school over a period of years. This school has felt it was important to 
' film the talks of visitors with its pupils for use with future classes. ' 

Again, if you have arrived on the right day, you would find a group 
of teachers staying after school to take part in an in-service course in 
anthropology, conducted by a professor from a nearby college. Some 
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others 

from several nearby schools inaorJ be joined by the teachers 
several elementa^ schools. ’ ^ project of 

however, would bTone^oMn^vi^ar^^H^^ 

With pupils leaming to lea^tn an f ^ ^^oup instruction, 

guidance by teachers. atmosphere of freedom and friendly 

ment^^r S"bm 

tion school shows what effective demonstra- 

total environment for pro<focing internattori!y“d“^^^^ 
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. The International Dimension 
of Secondary Schools 



Around the world today only a small percentage of our young people 
have the privilege of going to any kind of secondary school. In a few 
countries, like Canada, France, Japan, Sweden, the United Kingdom, and 
tne United States, the percentage of boys and girls and young people in 
such schools IS high. In most countries, however, the percentage is 
extremely low. This is one of the tragedies of this period of history 
because every person of that age group merits some kind of secondary 

educaaon and the international community needs millions and millions 
of such trained persons. 

The secondary schools that young people attend vary tremendouslv 
m organization, curriculum, equipment, and staffs. For example, in the 

® there are four parallel programs— the grammar or 

academic school, the technical school, the secondary modem school, 
and the comprehensive secondary school. In some of the larger cities 
of the United States there are commercial and vocational high schools 
as well as the more familiar comprehensive high schools. In some of 
our American cities there are also special high schools for gifted boys 

and girls in the .arts or sciences. Similar variations occur in other 
nations. 

urgent tasks today in all parts of the world is to utilize 
all existing secondary schools to develop internationally-minded individ- 
uals. In a few nations this means the education of the entire future 
el^ectorate. In most countries it means the education of an elite, leader- 
ship graup. No matter what the ages are for secondary school pupils 
m a given country, the names given the institutions in which their edu- 
cation IS carried on, their equipment, or their staffs, the international 
dimension needs to receive high priority. 



Alms of the International Dimension of 
Education for Secondary Schools 

Despite the variations in secondary schools in various parts of 
our planet, there certainly are some common aims of the international 
dimension of education for all of them. It would be a highly worthwhile 
exercise for groups of experts in individual schools, in regional sys- 
tems, and innational systems tostudy the overarching aims of secondary 
of o^^^y living in the emerging international community 

One such statement was drafted in the United States a few years 
ago by the Commission for Education in .International Relations of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, With the 
change of a few words here and there, what was written then might serve 
now as a basis for such studies by many educational administrators. 
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s"tmen7 organizations. The 
thinking on the part of the readeS! “ Promote 




who CM^ssoci^rdiSf ‘““grated Individuals 

rather Vm wX hn^ ? f ®T"® friendliness 

hostility? In what ways are we doing this? 
How could our work In this respect be Improved? 

or oL’m°DarB ’’<rf "orld 

or only to parts of it? In what ways are we doing this? How 

could our work in this respect be improved? ^ ^ “ 

itiPQ^an^f school helpingstudents to understand the similar- 

wavs?^owSjfd In what 

ys. How could our work in this respect be improved? 

tribuHoic helping students to appreciate the con- 

^Sat^avs irf S international community? In 

s^ctS^Lvrd?*’”® “““ re. 

5. Is our school helping students to obtain as realisrip a 
view as possible of some of the world’s basic problems? Tn 
What ways? How could our work in this respect 

purrfnt^ff^^^ school helping students to become interested in 
wor^H?'^ affairs and to evaluate their sources of news about the 

be iLproved?”^ ""k In this respect 

countrvie Students to develop pride in our 

country s achievements, concern about its shortcomings, and 

of Its relations with other nations? In whafways? 
How could our work in this respect be improved? ^ 

8. Is our school helping students to understand the signifi- 
cance of the United Nations and its related agencies—their^ur- 
poses, programs, progress, potentialities, and problems? In 
what ways? How could our work in this respect te"ed? 

of 1 -f' school helping students to develop a philosophv 

of Irfe which can be universalized and can undergird our efforts 
rlfiH international understanding? In what ways? How 

could our Work in this respect be improved? 

school carrying on its program in international 
mpntc ^ school-wide program, involving all depart- 

ments and cocurncular activities? In what ways? How Luld 
our efforts be made more effective? 
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11. Is our school using a variety of methods and materials 
to promote international understanding? Which seem the most 
effective means? What new methods should we try? What new 
materials should we try to obtain? 

12. Is our school cooperating with other agencies of society 
which can be utilized to promote international understanding? 

In what ways? Howcouldourworkin this respect be improved? 

Could you use these 12 broad questions to examine your own second- 
ary school or secondary school system? On which points would you rate 
high? On" which would you rate low? What other questions would you 
include in such a survey? 

A Central Core at the Secondary School Level 

As we suggested earlier, there might well be a central core of uni- 
fied studies or correlated subjects which runs from the first year in 
school (or even from kindergarten) through the secondary school years. 
The core would emphasize families and communities at home and abroad 
and selected countries beginning with one’s own in a flexible but sys- 
tematically planned sequence as developed above. 

This idea would then be extended into the secondary school. In the 
seventh and eighth years students would concentrate upon their own 
nation — past and present. 

In their ninth and t^th years in school they would survey the eight 
major cultural regions erf the world. The largest block of time in those 
two years would be devoted to the cultural area in which the students in 
a given school or school system live. Yet considerable time would be 
given to the study of the other seven cultural regions. The heart of 
such cultural area studies would be the social studies. But literature, 
music, and art would be used widely and wisely to augment the social 
sciences. If teachers of these various subject fields could work to- 
gether in teams, the value of such regional studies would be greatly 
enhanced. Where this is not possible, teachers could run parallel pro- 
grams, thus correlating their work rather than integrating it. Thus a 
teacher of literature would be studying some of the outstanding writings 
of India at the same time that the history or social studies teacher is 
studying with his pupils the Indie culture. The same would be true of 
teachers of music and art. 

In the eleventh year in school, students would delve more deeply 
than before into their own nation’s history, seeing it in its international 
context. Then, in the twelfth year in school, students would probe some 
of the basic problems of the world, in their national and international 
dimensions. 

Most schools around the world are not yet ready for such a central 
core approach. But there should be some schools which are ready. 

• They might well be some of the international schools scattered around 
the world, some of the many American schools in various parts of our 
globe, or some of the pioneering schools in decentralized national sys- 
tems in which individual schools can experiment freely. Oiher schools 
will have to be satisfied for the time being with less radical innovations. 
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Implementing These Aims Through the 
Informal Aspects of the Curriculum 

There is some evidence to suggest that greater gains are made in 
promoting interest in international affairs through the less formal as- 
pects of the curriculum than through more formal classroom teaching. 
In a study which this writer carried on some years ago in various parts 
of the United States in 15 high schools of varying size and design, stu- 
dents in their senior year were asked what their most interesting ex- 
periences had been in exposure to the world outside the borders of their 
own nation. Highest on the list were their contacts with persons from 
abroad. Next came social studies classes, especially those in which the 
teacher seemed to be a lively, informed, internationally-minded person. 
Then came movies and television programs, followed by books. Next 
came clubs focusing on international relations. 

Other experiences cited included living and/or traveling abroad, 
pen pal correspondence, school assembly programs, current events 
classes, exchange teachers, service projects, school affiliation pro- 
grams, Junior Red Cross programs, -and current events instruction. 

The writer knows of no similar surveys in other parts of the world 
but it is likely that boys and girls and young people in other parts of our 
planet would be stimulated in similar ways. 

The comments of these young people should give us some clues to 
the types of informal activities which should be carried on in secondary 
schools in order to promote internationally-interested and internation- 
ally-minded individuals. 

Let us visit a secondary school which has taken very seriously its' 
responsibility on the international dimension of education. What would 
we see or learn about the less-formal activities in this school which 
promote this overall aim? Let us assume that this is called the Ham- 
marskjold Secondary School. Here is what we might see in this school 
or learn from the members of its school community; 

1* There is a special committee of the school, composed 
of actoinistrative officials, teachers, students, and parents who 
are in charge of promoting the international dimension of edu- 
cation. 

2. About one-third of the school assembly programs are 
devoted to international themes, often with speakers from dif- 
ferent parts of the world, talking about their nations, or dis- 
cussing world problems. Programs featuring films and student 
panels are popular. 

3. On the two sides of the front corridor are pictures of 
“Our‘ National Heroes” and “Citizens of the World.” A con- 
test is conducted by students in the fall for the selection of 
one national hero and in the spring for the selection of one 
citizen of the world. Appropriate ceremonies are held in con- 
junction with the hanging of their pictures in these halls of 
heroes. 
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4. There is an active International Relations Club which 
meets during school time and is conducted by the students, with 
a faculty adviser. 

5. There are two teachers from abroad in the school, but 
• they are used as resource persons, especially in the two-year 

world culture course, rather than as regular classroom teach- 
ers. They are students from abroad, selectedfrom the student 
body of a nearby college and asked to remain in this country 
for one more year for this special purpose. 

6. Some students from this school take part each year in 
a regional United Nations Model Assembly. 

7. The Library-Learning Center has a remarkable col- 
lection of books, films, filmstrips, tapes, mounted pictures, 
maps, and other materials on international themes. Students 
assist in the work of this Center. 

8. Once a year a school- wide action program is sponsored 
on an international theme. Often it is used to raise money for 
an exchange student program. The school tries to have two 
exchange students in the school each year, from two different 
regions of the world. 

9. The student publications of the school also reflect the 
concern of the teachers and pupils in the international area. 

10. Bulletin boards and exhibit cases throughout the school 
contain considerable student material on international themes 
and materials which have been borrowed from museums and 
art galleries. These are changed frequently and placed in con- 

' spicuous places in the school, including one exhibit case and 
one bulletin board in the school cafeteria. 

11. Several regular teachers in the school have studied, 
worked, or traveled abroad. This is one basis for selection to 
the staff of the Hammarskjold Secondary School. The school 
gives them increment credit for work and/or travel abroad. 

How many of these activities would be present in your secondary 
school? What other experiences are available for your students? Which 
ones could you initiate in the next few months? 

Implementing These Aims Through the Formal Subject Fields 

Much of the exposure of secondary school students to the world will 
come through the more formal aspects of the curriculum. These may 
not be as glamorous or appealing as the informal aspects, but they are 
just as essential. 
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Let US turn, then, to the subject fields which are inost likely to be 
taught and which can be used profitably to promote internationally- 
minded individuals. Space precludes the mention of every subject field, 
but here are some comments on the international dimensions of a few 
of the more common subjects taught in secondary schools, although the 
names given to them may var>' from school to school or country to 

country: 

Social Studies. At the secondary school level the various social 
sciences and history may be organized in a number of different ways, 
according to the educational philosophy of the school or school system. 
They may be integrated and taught as one subject or they may be T^u^t 
as separate subjects. No matter how they are organized, they should 
help students further to understand themselves and other human bemgs, 
the interrelationships of human groups, the institutions which men have 
created to meet their needs and wants, and some of the problems which 
have existed in the past and continue in different forms in the present. 
Students in these years should examine deeply the story of their own 
nation and wrestle with some of its probleins in their contemporary 
setting; but they should see their ownnation's history in its interaauonal 
setting. Further, they should become conversant with the regional and 

international organizations of our day. 

Here are ten objectives of social studies teaching as outlmed by an 
international seminar held by Unesco shortly after World V\hr II in 
Sevres, outside I^ris. These objectives, arrived at by social studies 
teachers from several countries, still merit our consideration. 

1. Social studies teaching should include some study of 
each of the major areas of the world. 

2. Social studies teaching should encourage each student 
to take' a special interest in some important aspect of world 
affairs. 



3. Social studies teaching should stress the study of global 
geography, especially as it relates to the location and distribu- 
tion of natural resources, including the world's supply of food. 

4. Social studies teaching should include the study of the 
development of individual human personality, especially as it 
relates to the development of desirable human relations. 

5. Social studies teaching should combat prejudice against 
persons and groups on account of their race, religion, sex, 
economic or educational status, and should emphasize the im- 
provement of relationships between groups. 

6. Social studies teaching should examine the story of inter- 
national conflicts and international cooperation, with particular 
attention to the United Nations and its specialized agencies as 
a constructive means of international action. 
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7, Social studies teaching should include a study of current 
events and contemporary problems. 

8 Social studies teaching should present relevant factual 
information, but it should also devote attention to the formation 
of attitudes and the acquisition of skills. 

9. Social studies teaching should give special attention to 
the development of skill in critical thinking. 

10 Social studies teaching should use the classrooms, 
school, and community as laboratories for civic education, as 
a part of the preparation of pupils for intelligent and active 
participation in civic affairs as adults. 

In most schools around the world geography ^s the inajor focus of 
social studies in elementary schools, while history is ihe cluef 
concentration in secondary schools. Students ^ 

much better with history at the secondary school 
previous years in school, but a social studies prograin winch is wn^ 
fined to history is a limiting one. All of the social sciences Md history 
need to be InSuded in a comprehensive program at the secondary school 

lUs eiecially import for ^^ture leaders fomre 
this stage in their school years to wrestle wth some of the current 
nroblems of their world now and of the foreseeable future. 

^ ^Whatever course of study is developed, toys and 
neoDle need to be encouraged to use a variety of re^urces and to tackle 
the broad field of the social sciences through discovery, in^i^» or 
sSg methods in order to create thinktag tadividu^s 

equipped with sWlls which they can use throu^ut ^ 

knowltoee they acquire should be important to them, but the amtodes 
they form and the skills they learn should be of even more value to them 
in the many years that lie ahead. 

Literature No field is as rich in promoting internationally-minded 
feeling level as is literamt^ 

nlane ticket to places in other parts of the world. Literature is a teie 
SSn scrVen pmviding us wito vignettes of the life of other p^ple- 
oast and present. Literature is a stethoscope which helps us feel the 
tofrtbeats o1 oXr p^ple. Literature is a mirror, reflecting the lives 
other people lead. What better way ^ 

Planet ^ through the stories, poetry and epics, novels, folk and 
myths, biographies and autobiographies, and plays of our world nei^- 

^^^In secondary schools all over our globe, as well as in elemratary 
schools boys and girls and young people should be exposed to toe ex- 
oSSwe uTo “flier ^ple *»ugh their literature. They should leam 
te^gh aSerranorms, whether It be the Haiku poetry of *e 

fnlS rflSm“a7the folk tales of Africa, or to novels f R>isfia; 

There are many ways in which literature can be used to th 
secondary schools. One method is to incorporate it into an integrated 
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literawreTrc^nS? s«dents can study th< 

-approached globaUy. Thus one*mt through themes 

fomily life in (Afferent parts of the world ^ on 

ttiahzation on living, a third on war “^ns- 

tions of peoples in chWent nar Jof ® on the aspira- 

and expectations placed by adults in front of ^ 

through folk tales. children and young people 

to tht'Swltogs of^en^l wome??^an 

different periods of historv Thoir u" parts of the world and at 
T^iea of the r.«.n« jamn anJu^™c^ Bhagavad Gita of 
" as me Hind ^iiifriFndu ^ ^ 

^nsj of Geimany anrj - ^ of Greece, Eton Quixote of ^nqin 

come to Imow 

Shakespeare; Domingo Sarmiento and well as William 

Dumas, and Dickens; and Tagore and Laye as well as Dante, 

Whitman. “ Gibran as well as Wordsworth ^d 

weU as clasTicS°a^uAo^^^ contemporary authors as 

writings. The writers ofUnesco's^^ldetonF^f^^^ 

^derstanding raised this questio^hen lntemgrtr^p^| 

likely to give erroneous Imp^L^on^^^^^^ Lstoievsky 

Thus, students should read the works of SfT countries?** 

and of l^stemak as well as Pushkin. ^ ^ Sholokhov as well as Tolstoy 

cor^gs,"^® weU^aVSg^etd'^by s^^^ through films and re- 

works Will befurtheredandtheirenW^t fJ®'^ appreciation of these 
some analysis of these w^ sSbT^do^h^^^^ Of course 

more and analyzed less than is often ^ savored 

music-and always 

dividually and collectively/ it is one of *®^®®^ves, in-! 

muni^te. it is one of the Lys ii which 
^ This fact has led many neon^l to =« ^ themselves, 

language. Actually that is^nSf i^e If vo^d ^ k international 
‘‘western,** sit on the floor of ^InHn Z statement and are 

^ aotdriven to you?Sdr»c^p^H^® orchestra for an 

music the players make. Or stand L aZ ^ ^ tolerate the 

a similar time and listen ro thf'^ a bazaar m the Middle East for 

forth from the loudspeakers— an? s^ee °f world blaring 

form of musical exprLsion " ^ attuned to to 

But the music itself i?cSturar\t? ^ international— yes 

multi-musical is very limited. Most oft 
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to the music of other culmres.Yetyn heritage 

community of our (toy, all of us nee ^ j mese lines needs to 

of many places and greater 

dTprS. r reS'da^s. That is the mandate «e 

-tm?:L°“iS BaS.! 

world’s sreat Mm^ser^ sue jtmislcy-Korsalcov.Moussorgsky, 

Beethoven, and Brahms, the Russia . p„pf.|ni. the Finn: Sibelius; 
and Tchalkowsky; the Italians: “'V^“f™nd s^ 

the Brazilian: ?^‘Ba-Lo^s; fte Ntea western world. They 

But tliey should not be limited to ^ , intricate music of Asia, with 

should learn about the „pon melody rather than harmony, 

its broader 

And they should be way non- western students should lea^m 

and Africa, as weU. Inasunilar 7 . ^ ^ p^j-^g of the world, 

about the musical expressums of m , 

Students should 1®^ ao„gs m aU parts of *e world, 

lullabies every^ere. There are mm ^ 

There are work songs a_^^ 

?h^7rf sSS^Lm nfmre, songs aixmt Msto^ »d traditions, songs 

about religion, and even songs m their personal musical 

Why should not students ^caZ A-Riding,” the 

s;SSSi5-4^’p.»S5-“ “ 

and “Carry Me Back to Old gongg anddifferent musical 

Students should also learn why differ^t songs example, 

instruments have the^human voiS, and then been ex- 

music everywhere has started with me rmman vo^ , everywhere have 

tended by the use o* o*er p^ ^^ it is 

used the materials at hand to cr . 1 ^- q- ^^e hides of African 

m Srd^Sr l/some 

S"^toT^oup S musli hasbeencreamd by individual com- 

posers whose names we still It"®*. , other peoples and 

B in examining music as a 

C^’-The ^SiSrigl Boa " 

not forgotten. „ovi-rmc national anthems can help reveal 

The study of the words of vano^nanonm ^ ^ 

the aspirations of *® P^P^®^*jJso learn how music has been used to 

international misunderstanding, as 

Hitler used it in the Third Reich, 
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interaation^ feeSg an? w^uTs to nati 

through the use of music whi^h L^ k ^ loyalty^ 

example, smdena S fS 

Anthem" with the Sty 

Beethoven, or they canli<?tpn^f-kaa P .® Bacon, set to the music of 
for the 20th annfvSsa^S*^ ?y Benjamin BrinS^ 

The dance can examined in “Voices for Today." 

western world fail to realiz?how cenSi “ *e 

As Geoffrey Gorer has 

love tocetr"taS®'iteirda^“'^^®K 

and they da/ce tolven “ 'f”8 Prosperity 

they dance to pass the ?me ^ s»d ' 

two ways: (a)ty naiSro^or tin* "i™ ** earrled on effectively in 

preached globally. ultural areas, and (b) by themes, ap- 
is really cSiiiete individuals 

forms 0 , expression of .^^iS^SfoverTr plZl"^ dance as two 

American art educator, EdwtaZierfr,? individuals, in fact the 
subjects in the school proSi nfft has asserted that "Of aU the 
promotion of international mdersStg to 2^ '^os^ily to the 

Channel his aggressive imnuls^ ' everyone can find ways to 

thus developinfa sense onS^fs" “'™ “P*rieices, 

out earlier, this acceptance of ?elf is?h^2r?f* pointed 

understanding and cooperation. lesson in international 

as literature has to^e, ^aTStSfit ma^^^ not have to be translated, 
preted. Therefore, iom^uSoi have..tQ be inter- 

especially if the diemes are universal Such°crpa??^^<^”^ immediate, 
to people of all ages. Children can rnmm^. available 

early in their lives through their own ^ communicate 

throughout their lives. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ P®°Pl® can do this 

fo usually 

can be universal, too Since emotions are universal, art 

include clothing. 'tto, ln”“to aSSe?„“/ ®*P^®“fo" ”uy 
pi^es of sculpture, and buildto art Paintings, 

The poor peasant can create MwklM ft2 rtcr ^ ? ”«“«• 

have m be limited to any socto^oSvd. 

used to iSp us®torsto^CTto*toaS“I^ It can be 

Clues to other civilizations and cultu?et“ mt^al^a^ 
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Study of other peoples and places, boys and girls should attempt to dis- 
cover why people have expressed themselves with the media they have 
used, in the forms that they have employed— and if and why this is still 
true. In the past, more than in the present, they will find that geographic 
factors have inHuenced them. The Germans, the Japanese, and Finns 
have worked primarily in wood because of their geography, whereas the 
Greeks and the northern Italians have worked with stone. Scores of 
examples of this generalization can be found. 

Students can also try to leain about the values of a group in the past 
or in the present through the art they create. Why did the Moslems 
concentrate on mosaics and buildings and not on paintings? Why have 
the Japanese developed such functional homes? What has driven the 
Americans to new art forms, ranging from store window displays to 
spaceship capsules? Why did the Indians develop the sari and the 
Japanese the kimono? Students should search for similarities, but they 
should also look for differences and try to explain those differences 
realistically. 

In carrying out these and scores of other ideas, teachers have the 
whole world as an art gallery. They will want their students to be con- 
fronted by the great artists of all times— such as Phidias, Rembrandt, 
Michelangelo, El Greco, Hsia Kwei, Hokusai, and Hiroshige, Rivera, 
Orozco, and Segueras. They will want them to see the buildings con- 
structed by Le Corbusier, Oscar Niemeyer, Frank Lloyd Wright, Moshe 
Safdie, and I. M. Pei. But teachers should also expose their students 
to the everyday creativity of more common people, whether it is the 
weaver of kente cloth robes in West Africa, the oxcart painters of 
Central America, the silversmiths of Peru and Southeast Asia, or the 
producers of practical yet beautiful hats in Asia. This should help 
pupils to understand these people and respect diem for their creativity. 

Included in their study of art should also be some contact with artists 
who have attempted toexpress international themes, such as Sert’s mag- 
nificent mural in the old League of Nations building in Geneva, with its 
outstretched hands from all continents meeting at the center of the dome. 

Language. The Tower of Babel is still with us in today*s world. In 
fact it has assumed worldwide dimensions, for there are nearly 3000 
different languages spoken around our globe right now. Approximately 
100 of those tongues are spoken by at least a million persons and 13 of 
them by over 50 million people. Many of us are even unaware of some 
of the languages spoken by large groups, such as Quechua, which is the 
tongue of over four million Indians in South America, or Hausa, which 
is used by several million persons in West Africa. 

This multiplicity of languages is one of the many barriers to inter- 
national communication and therefore to international understanding and 
cooperation. Knowing other languages does not lead automatically to 
understanding, but such knowledge is an essential first step so that peo- 
ple can at least talk with one another. 

In secondary schools around the world today we need to help break 
that terrific language barrier. Every secondary school student in the 
world should certainly have an elementary command of at least one 
widely-used world language, in addition to a good command of his own 
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Through their courses in science, students shouldacquirea 
dous amount of information about our planet and about man. But thi 
?rrSoT needs to be organized 

generalizations, or big ideas. F”th®rmore, it must be a^^^ 

Students largely through discovery. Some of it will be theoretical, out 

much of it should also be very practical, and should help 

to live better now and in the foreseeable future and develop a concern 

fnr the well-being of others on spaceship earth. , . , . 

fL too few people as yet have become concerned with or involved 

in the selection of content in science educatiOT. 

to us now is staggering. Selection is therefore highly important. Here 
fs a p^^ssing for science educators the world over What 

should students anywhere in the world learn in their science classes? 
Irf "ns7f science we have used in the past adequate today or 

sS^er smSs^J‘”ovef*f world today need to study *e latest 
thinking about race and race theories in order to help explode the myths 
which still exist and to help them to combat prejudice in themselves and 
Tn oftSs. Xy” ed to liow about the Important recent developmente 
in oceanoeraphy and their political as well as scientific implicanons. 
TherstouwTeam about the contributions of scientlstsfrom many parts 
If t^trldand^^^^ discoveries havebeen and ="11 “e 
They should know about the potentialities of atomic and 
for picXl purposes, as well as for destruction. They need fo taow 
ahou^ the coope^lve efforts of nations today in the Arcuc, in the Ant- 
iSc »d ta spacr and about the work of the United Nations and its 

ole ever^here. This would include the study of some of the speciaureu 
a^cTes^f the U.N., such as the World Health Orpizanon, foe F®d 

and AgricultureOrganlzation, andtheWorldMeteorologicalOrga i . 

These are just a few of foe topics which need to te considered by cur- 
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VI. Methods and Resources for 
Learning in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools 



Learning and Methodology 

There are scores of methods which teachers almost anywhere c^ 
use to enrich the experiences of boys and 

extending their horizons to other parts of the world. Some of theni de 
pend upon money for equipment, but most of them can be used, at leas 

in part, even without such funds. ^ 

^ Since the learning process is almost the same at any ^ 
methods suggested in this chapter apply to both elementary and second- 
fact, most of Lmapply also to 

cation groups. There are only variations in the learning process at 
different stages of maturity and at different levels of intelligence. All 
ofus learn what we live. Ws point needs to be °ver ^ 

over. It is the first and most important lesson in learning. 
the atmosphere of the classroom and the school, as well as the com- 
munis? a?e of utmost importance. If that atmosphere is a relatively 
free ^ne, characterized by concern for each 
human relations, children will learn '^^a^diey have^ On th 

other hand, if it is a dictatorship (even a benevolent one), with special 
privileges for some but not for all, and with prejudice pervading the 
&assroom. children will learn those lessons about life. 

All of us learn best from direct, firsthand, purposeful experiences 

chilc^en eVen mSe so than adults. All of us learn from the concrete 
and tangible— children even more than adults. All of us learn from 
Pictorial or visual materials— children even more than adults. All 
us \eam from contrived experiences, dramatics, demonstrauons, field 
tririQ and exhibits— Children even more than adults. 

The most difficult level of learning is “i*™*®* 

Yet much of our teaching and learning is at that level. We talk about 
ideas so much and experience them so little. Especially wi^ 
pupils, the experience needs to come first. 

tn the* exnerience. In that way words become meaningful, utnerwise 
Naming is be at some high platimdlnous level rather than at the 

'^^Tte^romments apply just as forcefully andperdnentlyto learning 
about the world as they doaboutanythingelse. They 
need to be practiced in order to promote real growth in educa&ng in 
temationally-minded individuals. 

Problem Solving, Inquiry, or Discovery Learning 

What we have just said leads to the conclusion that wherever i»ssi- 

ble, students shouldleamthroughdiscovery, inquiry, or problem solving. 
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Too much teaching everywhere is telling and too much learning mere 
memorization. Children and young people need to discover for them- 
selves, under the expert, sympathetic guidance of their peers, older 
children and young people, and adults. Then the knowledge acquired is 
“theirs." 

A group of children studying a community in Finland might w'ell see 
first a series of pictures of that village. They should be encouraged to 
talk about what ±ey see, with few comments initially by the teacher. 
Almost always they will contradict each other, check each other, correct 
each other. Left pretty much alone, they will discover some important 
answers to life in that environment. Then the teacher can begin to raise 
questions about the generalizations they have made, getting them to 
examine the pictures more carefully or to check their hunches or hy- 
potheses with experts in various types of publications. 

From these pictures the teacher can do a great deal of teaching— 
without any reading for a while. Pupils can figure out what their fathers 
would do for a living, what types of houses they would live in, and how 
they would have fun in a land of lakes and trees and snow. 

The learnings from such an approach are not as likely to be for- 
gotten as are learnings based solely upon words. 

In a similar way a group of older boys and girls studying Japan 
could be confronted with the fact that approximately 100 million people 
live within a territory the size of California, with only about 16 percent 
of it suitable for raising crops. They can then be turned loose to see 
what they would do to provide food for all those people and/or to in- 
crease the standard of living. If necessary, the teacher might lead the 
class into a consideration of the uses of the two basic resources at 
hand— wood and water, with the class making a list of all the uses that 
could be made of these two resources for building an economy. Then 
the class can move on to a consideration of other resources, especially 
the use of brain power, to build a satisfactory or improved economy. 

Problem solving can be done at any age, with variations according 
to the -group. Inquiry, discovery, or problem solving should be the basis 
of learning of most individuals, not just of gifted students. Learning 
then becomes probing, analyzing, and thinking rather than mere mem- 
orizing. 



People 

High on the list of priorities in learning about the world should be 
the use of people from many different places. Not every school nas 
access to such resource persons, but most schools could use human 
beings in their programs far more than they do now. 

Sometimes teachers have been in other parts of the world and 
arrangements can be made to use them in classes other than their own. 
Often there are parents or other adults in the community who can be 
used to share wi^ pupils their experiences. In some nations there are 
many students from other lands in colleges and universities. They are 
there to study and get degrees, but some of them can be made available 
for a limited amount of work in schools. Occasionally they can stay on 
for a year or a few months after graduation to serve as resource persons 
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Exhibits should also be used in schools all over the world. They 
can range in size from a few objects collected by a parent or other adult 
m the community or a few objects sent through a school exchange pro- 
gram to large exhibits loaned by museums and government agenSes. 

Radio, Television, and Tapes 

Radio and television are communication twins which schools every- 
where should be using to extend the horizons of children and young 
ESP** teaching tools. For most purposes 

people anywhere in the 

world and give them front row seats at festivals, concerts, religious 
ceremomes, or political events. It can show people things they could 
not see even on an extended trip to another part of the world. 

Such teaching tools are now within the range of possibility for a 
large percenmge of the schools of the world. Radios are found almost 
an^here today. The writer recalls, for example, visiting a remote 
village m Venezuela a few months ago. The men of the community 
were constructing dugout canoes from trees felled in that vicinity. Yet 
inside the viUage itself men, women, and children were listening to a 
transistor radio which one villager had recently acquired. 

Increasingly, governments are making radios available at low cost 
in the developing nations. And television is being used to an extent that 
wou.d astound some persons in industrialized nations. It is a prestige 
Item for governments, a useful political tool, and a wc -Terful educa- 
in°many land^ especially to make up for the lack of enougii teachers 

Radio and television can be used effectively for language training 
for music of many lands, for exhibits and explanations of art, for cur- 
rent news, and for a variety of programs on other lands and peoples. 

bchools m the more affluent nations should be building large col- 
foctions of tapes which can be used at any time in the school year. 
These are as important today as books. In many cases they can provide 
pupils with timely materials which books cannot yet furnish. 

Films and Filmstrips 

o The teaching possibilities in films and filmstrips are also tremen- 
dous. Through sight and sound and color, the world can be brought into 
any classroom or any school. Children and young people can meet per- 
sons they could not meet otherwise. They can have front-row seats at 
events which took place long before they were born. They can 
thrill to sports events or celebrations in many parts of our globe. They 
can visit many different people in their homes or visit a variety of com- 
munities in different parts of our planet. They can watch experts at 
work-sculptors, musicians, silversmitlis, painters, and scientists. 
Often they can see in a few minutes in a film or filmstrip a process 
which actually takes days or weeks. Hundreds of teachers can thus be 
added to assist the single teacher in a given classroom. 

Around the world today there are thousands of films available. Often 
they are produced by governments. Sometimes they are prepared by 
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Maps and Globes 

Much use should be made of globes and maps at almost every level 
of elementary secondary schools. They are the main tools of geog- 
raphers, and children need to learn to use them. 

Such learning can begin very early. In fact, a globe may be a part 
of a nursery school or kindergarten. It will not be used often but it 
should be a part of the environment for learning. A cradle globe (men- 
tioned earlier) should be used so that children can handle it. Or a globe 
should be hung in the room to suggest to children the idea of the world 
and space. 

Map skills, like almost everything else, are learned best when 
people see the need for them. Thus map learnings can begin with the 
maps of children's homes as they study their own families. The skills 
thus acquired can be extended as they study their own community and 
other communities in their own nation. Then the study of maps can be 
extended as children study families and communities in other parts of 
the world. New learnings can be added as they study countries and 
eventually cultures and world problems. Too often map and globe skills 
are learned in a vacuum and children do not really fathom what they 
are supposed to learn. Likewise, too much time is spent on latitude and 
longitude. Teachers all over the world struggle with these two concepts, 
which are rarely used by most of us, even those of us who have traveled 
widely. They are important as a simple device for studying the earth’s 
grid, but they are seldom used in everyday life. 

A globe might well be featured in the front hall of any school and/or 
on the playground, as suggested earlier in this volume. There should 
also be a globe in every school library and in every classroom where 
the world is being studied. A number of types of maps should also be 
available. Some of them can be bought, but many of them can be made 
by children and young people and the best ones saved for future use by 
other groups. 

Most of all boys and girls need to make maps themselves. Such 
maps need to be made as they are studying families in other parts of 
the world, communities, countries, cultures, international relations, or 
world problems. Then they become functional. Over the course of their 
school years pupils should make all kinds of maps— physical maps, 
political maps, economic maps, social maps (showingpopulation density 
and distribution, languages, races, weal^, education, etc.), and his- 
torical maps. 

Such maps can be made without any expense or with little expense. 
They can be made in the dirt outside the school or on the concrete play- 
ground. They can be made with salt and flour or sawdust and glue. They 
can be made with papier machd or clay. They can be typed on thin ma- 
terial inserted between thin layers of glass and thrown on the screen 
or made for use in overhead or opaque projectors. They can be made 
with sponge rubber. A very effective way to make maps is to cut them 
out of newspapers, magazines, or brochures and paste them onto card- 
board or wood. They they can be cut into various shapes and sizes and 
used as jigsaw puzzles. 
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The study of maps should be central in the study of the international 
community. This is an essential part of learning about the world— and it 
can be fun, 

Dranfiotics and Sociodrama, or Role Playing 

We need often to get below the intellectual level and into the emo- 
tional level of learning. We need to stress the affective as well as the 
cognitive aspects of learning. We need to get at the visceral level of 
learning. 

One of the best ways of doing this is to have pupils role play. This 
can be done at their seats or in front of the room. They can read about 
a family in Egypt where the father is working on the Aswan Dam and the 
family moves to a new location, perhaps leaving their relatives and old 
friends to do this. They can Aen talk about their feelings, pretending 
that they are members of that family. In no other way are they so likely 
to internalize what they have read or seen. In no other way are they so 
likely to feel as others feel. In no other way are they so likely to de- 
velop empathy for others. 

Such role playing or sociodrama can be carried on at all age levels 
and in scores of situations. If this is done often, pupils will become 
experts at it and a great deal of learning, often at the subliminal level, 
will take place. Essential to such role playing or sociodrama is the 
ability of the teacher to take part in it in an informal way, doing a little 
“hamming’* himself as he encourages his pupils to think and talk as he 
believes others would do. Of course all comments must be made in 
the first person rather than the third person. The comments should 
always be *T just came home from work and ...” or “At the meeting 
of the village elders today we were talking about . . .’* 

For example, a group of young pupils might pretend they were 
dropped into Lapland by parachute. The teacher then shows them pic- 
tures of the locality where they were dropped or tells them vividly but 
briefly about the terrain. Then they are encouraged to role play what 
they would do — to obtain food, to construct a home, to make clothing, 
and to develop products which they could exchange for the goods they 
could not produce themselves. At a higher level in school, students 
can become Viemamese villagers and feel their way through their 
decision as to what they are going to do about the war in their country. 
Or they can be diplomats from various countries, playing their roles 
in an international conference. 

The possibilities for this type of informal dramatics are endless 
and they do not require a stage or props or scripts. The scripts are 
“written” spontaneously by the pupils as they talk aloud, trying to think 
as they might think if they were someone else. 

Role playing or sociodrama, as well as the more formal device of 
dramatics, should be used frequendy by teachers everywhere and at all 
levels of learning to help boys and girls climb into the shoes or skins 
of other people and feel and think and talk as they would do. 

Reading 

Perhaps some readers have become perturbed because the writer 
has devoted so much space to what are primarily non-printed methods 
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of learning about the world. There are several reasons for this em- 
phasis. One is that so many teachers tend to think immediately in terms 
of textbooks and trade books when a new topic is included in the curricu- 
lum or a revision is suggested. It is important that all of us think as 
well, or even more, about other approaches. The non-printed methods 
have also been mentioned because they are more likely to be effective 
in forming and changing attitudes; it is the writer's contention that atti- 
tudes are of the utmost importance in developing internationally-minded 
individuals. Furthermore, the writer has had in mind the non-readers 
or the reluctant readers in our schools. There are millions of them 
in the world and they need to be reached by some methods, inasmuch as 
they will influence public opinion, too, and become voters in the future, 
along with the readers. Also, we are entering or have already entered 
a world in which mass communications will be far more important than 
they ever were in the past. Consequently teachers need to know more 
about them and use them as fully as possible. Few teachers today in 
many pa^ of the world realize that they are competing with the radio 
and television for the attention of their pupils— and that is mighty tough 
competition even for the most skilled. 

However, the writer should assert that he is vitally interested in 
learning through reading. He himself writes books for children, as 
well as reads them. He would be the first to urge more books and better 
books for children and young people about the international community. 

First of all we need better textbooks for children and young people 
emphasizing not only the country of the readers, but other parts of the 
world. For better or for worse, most teachers now and in the foresee- 
able future will rely on textbooks for most of their teaching, no matter 
how much educators would wish it otherwise. Some improvement in 
teaching about the world can be brought aboutmost quickly by improved 
textbooks. 

In countries with centralized systems of education and single text- 
books for a given age level, considerable change can be brought about 
quickly by rewriting old texts, or better, preparing new ones. When 
diis is done, those responsible would be well-advised to read the ma- 
terials prepared by the staff of Unesco on its textbook improvement 
project, keeping in mind that Unesco or any other intergovemniental 
organization can never prepare textbooks, since this infringes on the 
sovereignty of nations. Officials revising existing books or preparing 
new ones would* take a giant leap forward if they undertook what the 
governments of the Scandinavian countries have long done. Before a 
textbook is printed there, it is subrhitted to the proper educational 
authorities in the other Scandinavian countries in order to ensure that 
any statements about their nations are accurate and fair. This is a 
practice that might well become worldwide. 

In nations where textbooks are prepared by private publishers and 
in which there are, therefore, a variety of such books, there ought to be 
new volumes appearing in the near foture with much more emphasis 
upon the international dimensions of education and for younger children 
as wen as for older ones. Several such series are already under way 
in the United States. The same may be true elsewhere. 
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Where possible, teachers should have more than one textbook in 
their classes. If similar volumes- are written at different reading 
levels, this makes it possible for pupils of different rates of reading 
to be served. Authors quite naturally stress different aspects of any 
topic. Thusavarietyof textbooks will make it possible to have additional 
information. And students can compare the values, emphases, and 
“slants’* of different authors, too. In some secondary schools students 
can sometimes use textbooks from other countries, translating brief 
sections of them for use by their class, thus giving them the point of 
view of another nation on a person, place, or event. For example, a 
class could learn how authors in different countries interpret the 
causes of World War 1 or 11. A variation of this approach is contained 
in a book just published in the United States entitled. As Others See 
Us; Internationa Views of American History by Don^d W. Robinson 
(Editor). In this volume are assembled statements about United States 
history from textbooks in several parts of die world. This is a very 
original approach to studying about one’s own country. It is a com- 
mendable undertaking which might well be copied elsewhere. 

The possibilities for trade books or non-textbooks about the world 
are almost limitless. Good books for children and young people are 
needed on almost every conceivable topic. They are needed on animals, 
folk tales, family life, community life, famous persons and inconspicuous 
persons, cultural areas, and world problems, to name just a few pos- 
sibilities. Right now we in the United States are desperately short on 
accurate, up-to-date readable books on the Middle East, aside from 
Israel, as there are many new books on that country. Books on other 
world areas are always in short supply but the Middle East seems to 
have been neglected of late in our nation. 

We also need many books on the cities of the world, written for 
young children. We already have the remarkable series of volumes by 
Sonia and Tim Gidal on villages in many nations, issued by the Pantheon . 
Press, but no comparable series on cities. Do you know the types of 
books for children aboutthe world which are needed most in your nation? 
What do you need most? Is it possible for you to help to get such books 
published? This might be a tremendous service to students in your 
country. 

In addition to textbooks and trade books there are of course other 
sources of reading about the world for boys and girls. There are en- 
cyclopedias, current events papers, magazines, newspapers, and chil- 
dren’s magazines. Teachers would do well to clip articles from some 
of the current publications on topics of special interest and value to them 
in their work with their pupils, filing them away for future use. 

One magazine which deserves special mention here is the Unesco 
Courier . It is an outstanding magazine and the only one of its kind in 
the world. Some issues are devoted to special topics, ranging from art 
to science; others stress no special theme. It is profusely illustrated, 
sometimes with colored pictures. And it is available in American (U.S.A. 
edition), Arabic, English, French, German, Hindi, Italian, Japanese, 
Russian, Spanish, and Thmil. 
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Affiliations, Exchanges, and Action Progi-ams 

One of. the most fruitful activities in which any school can engage 
to promote tl^e international dimension of education is to become affili- 
ated with a school in another part or in other parts of the world^^he 
schools sought^for such parmerships should be carefully selected so 
that this friendship can extend for several years, to the benefit of both 
parties. A good affiliation program should also be planned for several 
grade levels. Thus a school in a city in the United States might well 
have a nearby rural school for its first affiliation, so that city children 
can learn about rural life and vice versa. It ou^t to be near enough, 
too, that pupils, parents, and teachers can visit it from time to time. 
This might be intended primarily for the early grades. 

The second affiliation might well be with a school in Canada or 
Mexico, This would make it possible for parents, teachers, and even 
some students to visit it and have return visits from its pupils. The 
contrasts in culture would also not be great, Mexico would have an 
added attraction if students in their fifth, sixth, or seventh grade years 
were studying Spanish as another language. At the secondary school 
level affiliations might be sought with schools in two other continents 
or cultural regions, possibly the Middle East, Asia, or Africa, At the 
college level this idea could be extended to still other parts of the world. 
About this we shall have more to say in the chapter on the international . 
dimension of colleges. 

In a similar way, some exchanges of teachers and possibly of stu- 
dents should be considered by schools, although there is some question 
as to the wisdom of exchange students even at the secondary school level. 
In many parts of the world students should take part in some action 
program related to the international community. If possible, this should 
not be just a fund-raising scheme. If funds are raised, they should be 
earned by the pupils or students. In conjunction with the “Trick or 
Treat” program of the U,S, Committee for Unicef, some educational 
program in the school should be tied to this fund raising effort. 

Pen pal correspondence might also be mentioned at this point as a 
project of interest and value to some students, especially to girls. 

These and many other methods should be considered by readers as 
effective means of promoting the international dimension of education. 



VII. The International Dimension 

of Institutions of Higher Learning 



Institutions of higher learning around the world, no matter what 
their nature, location, size, organization, control, or name, are being 
challenged today as they have not been challenged for hundreds of years. 
They are being challenged to increase the number of students and to 
democratize their student bodies, to update their courses to make them 
relevant to the times, to involve faculty and students in their decisions 
and administration, to provide full-time rather than part-time instruc- 
tors, and to serve their communities better. 

The Changing Concept of Such Institutions and the 
Importance of the International Dimension 

High on the. list of demands being made by some faculty members, 
many students, and some of the general public is the insistence that these 
institutions pay far more attention to the international dimension of edu- 
cation than they have paid in the past. Such persons are demanding that 
college and university professors descend from their ivory towers and 
walk in the worldwide market place, using the local community, nation, 
and the entire world as their campus. They maintain that students in 
our institutions of higher learning are being prepared for some bygone 
period rather than for today*s turbulent times. 

Such demands are being voiced and often acted upon in institutions 
in such widely separated nations as Argentina, Australia, Egypt, England, 
France, India, Malaysia, Japan, Mexico, Turkey, and the United States. 
The demands may be slightly different and the strategies for obtaining 
results may vary. But there are striking similarities in all parts of 
the academic world. 

The concept of a college or a university is changing — and must 
change radically in the years immediately ahead. Gone or rapidly dis- 
appearing is the idea of a university as propounded eloquently by Cardi- 
nal Newman when he helped to found the University of Dublin. To him 
“liberal knowledge** was most important, while “useful knowledge’* 
was a “deal of trash.’* Even Karl Jasper’s idea of the university as 
“simultaneously a professional school, a cultural center, and a research 
institute” is limited and therefore dated. 

We are moving rapidly into a period in which most of our institu- 
tions of higher learning will serve at least five important functions. In 
his book on Universities and World Affairs , the late Howard E. Wilson 
enumt ated them in this fashion: “first as a center of instruction, sec- 
ond as a center of research, third as a community of people— a way of 
living, fourth as a center of international interchange of persons, and 
fifth as an institution with responsibilities for public leadership , . .** 
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u' institution of higher learning today, anywhere in the world 

Tri forward looking is one in which international affairs 

are at &e center rather than the circumference. It is one which is 

milTf concerned wUh the 

emSg realities of our rapidly 

internation^ community are an integral part of instructional 
programs. It is^one whose personnel are deeply concerned with the de- 
of fofornatlonally-minded individuals as well as loyal national- 
ists who embody m themselves the characteristics of such persons It 

concerned about serving its local community 
and ite nation, but also the wider community of the world. ^ 

How does such an ideal become a reality? Let us consider bn’efiv 
this important and almost overwhelming task! consider briefly 



Surveying Present Programs and Resources 
and Planning Future Programs 

pntTflff Jh institution of higher learning in the world today should be 

engaged in an examination of all the experiences it is now offering 

concern about the knowledge of, insight into, and 

concern about the international community of today and tomorrow 

Such a survey should be conducted by a prestige group which repre- 
sents as many elements in the institution as 

fecu\^^»tduTte?^^^ f?® governing board, the admhiistration,^e 
dents^* ^ recent ones), community leaders, and stu- 

ents. As many persons as possible would be involved even thnnah 
T ^ serve on the small Steering committee or commission 

In ^s way it should be possible to arouse interest and stimulate sug- 
gestions from more persons. s>timmaie sug- 

determine the strengths and 
Tf ^ rSfi ^ the mstitution in promotmg the international dimension 
of Its offerings and to suggest plans for the future which would enlarge 
^d^deepen thd mstitution^s commitment to this aspect of its totaL pfo! 

^ mandate, this group should examine every de- 
course, every graduate program, maiy of 
/^. oK the classroom, and most of the se^ce agencies 

(such as the hbrary and audio- visual laboratory) to determine whether 
they are ftinctioning most effectively in this regard. 

• assignment is a difficult and time-consuming one vet it 

institution is to ensure a total confmit- 
ment to this dimension of education. Some ongoing commission or 

fns'if'wH?* be established so that the total program of the 

S toe =sessed, andrealignedfrom tlL Z thn^ 

Yife» a periodical published by the Regional 
Council for International Education, William D. Marvel PresidSir of 

“ -TenCom^S js*- fo" 

programs. In abbreviated form these included: 

tfani* unless sufficient faculty and adminis- 

tration commitment exists or can be built. 
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^,,^4 \ ^ definite focal point of leadershin for the incH 

new efforts in international eduoatiSbtlcTm 

3. Make a full inventory ofthecollege-spresentresources 
••insL^S,arg“-^ relevant lilratSre on“tSsTroi 

aloni' '*®*°*' try to go it 

shartog'aS^^et^inS^^ft ““~e 

probletn |bulTS Sr^^coSefe' 

all “P ^ realistic, meaningful and ahov^» 

building the international dimension 

equivalent, ThoiUd^onsfden^ important aspects any such group, or its 
largi?y?^®S!'e^Titeroh^^ b>stitution depends 

smlen*,^ Srand |Sp^e”rtbf :f" 

exposure to the^m and S to ”rp*Itaa™s “e”S'ea?1f‘S‘^?^^ 
the institution in whioS the^^ork ^sSlv to 

or bett“ 7“t“s™er^ "‘>road, 
Changes can be arranged ntore ea"ranTbror?SSlfa! .*'^'^1^^ 
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run as the personnel of both institutions come to know their colleagues 
abroad better. 

Often an institution can arrange for a few of its faculty to live and 
work or even travel abroad for several months. Sometimes several 
faculty members can do this as a team. For example, 15 faculty mem- 
bers from Earlham College in Richmond, Indiana, recently spent part 
of a summer in Japan, with the expectation that each of them in his or 
her own way would incorporate new learnings into ongoing courses, 
rather than developing an elaborate area studies program on Japan. 

Many other Arrangements are possible. Visitors to an institution 
can conduct seminars for faculty members. Sometimes two or more 
institutions can work together, either in developing such seminars or in 
hiring joint members of their faculties. Visiting faculty members can 
be hired and the international background of prospective faculty mem- 
bers can be evaluated when new appointments are made. Often the 
attendance of faculty members at special conferences on international 
themes can be facilitated. 

Obviously visitors to the campus of any institution should not come 
just for the purpose of conferring with the faculty. Every institution 
needs to have a large number of visitors who meet with students. The 
word “meet" or the words "meet with" students are chosen advisedly. 
Too often the visitor comes, delivers a lecture, and leaves. They are 
platform personalities. Wherever possible, they should be invited for 
a full day or a couple of days if this can be arranged, so that there can 
be some kind of dialogue with students. Some of these visitors should 
be persons from otlier parts of the world and some of them persons in 
the home country who are knowledgeable about some phase of inter- 
national affairs. Some institutions are doing this superbly already. A 
few institutions even have too many visitors. But most colleges and 
universities could expand this aspect of their international program 
witliout a great deal of difficulty or expense. 

Students from abroad can be a rich resource, too, in almost any 
institution. Their primary purpose in going to another country is to 
further tlieir own intellectual and/or professional development. But 
that does not preclude their use as resource persons in the institution 
where they are studying. In interpreting their own nation and cultural 
area, they can be forced to analyze it more closely and realistically 
than they have ever done before. They can thereby learn as well as 
teach. 

The student from abroad may not always know his own country or 
culture well. He may have difficulty in communicating. Nevertheless, 
he is likely to be the best “instructor" in international relations that 
an institution can make available to its students, formally or informally. 
Somehow students seem to learn better from their peers than from 
adults. This applies to learning from students from abroad as well as 
from their compatriots. 

Of course there are problems connected with students from abroad 
in any nation. Every institution of higher learning needs to wrestle 
with such problems. For example, what are the purposes of admitting 
students from abroad’.' What are the standards which are needed for 
them? Once they arrive, how can they be adequately assisted, without 
infringing upon their personal autonomy? 
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In nations which have some type of Peace Corps, th^ersons who 

return from work in other nations are a special breed. They have h^ 
recent firstharid experiences in other countries. They are likely to be 
persons with above average intelligence and superior motivation. . They 
should be encouraged in every possible way to enter or reenter i^stiW- 
tions of higher learning once they have completed their assignments 
abread. And they should be used formally and informally as persons 
witli valuable experiences to share with other students. 

in some countries, like India and the United States, there is another 
possibility for broadening the experience of students in 
higher learning. That is to try to have as heterogeneous a student ^dy 
as possible, by drawing from tlie many parts of those large nations, 
with their diverse populations. One of the best ways to learn to live 
in a pluralistic international community is to have some experience 

With the nluralism of one^s own nation* ^ , 

Even though this approach has been mentioned in connectiOT with 

two of the nations with the largest populations, there may be even 
greater diversity in smaller nations, such as Nigeria, the Philippines, 
or Iran, to name only three nations in different parts of the world. 
Often the differences in socioeconomic level and cultural back^ound 
are at least as great in smaller nations as in the larger ones. So the 
same principle may apply equally well to institutions in the smaller yet 

diverse nations. 

The Impor tance of the General Atmosphere of the I nstituuon. It 
may well be that the general atmosphere of an institution is just mi- 
portant as the people in it. Of course the two are related factors in 
promoting international understanding or international misunderstanding. 
^ Far too many institutions of higher learning around ^e world ^e 
factories for turning out conformists, or are merely de^ee mdls. 
Learning yields to memorization in order to pass nonsensical examina- 
tions utterly unrelated to life, unless it be in some distant past. 

A study by Philip E. Jacob in the United States a few years ago, 
summarized in his volume on Changing Values in Colleg^ testified to 
tlie fact that few college students were really changed by their yearyn 
higher education. They heldthe same or similar values when 
ated as they held when they entered. Apparently they were not ch^lenged 
or made to think. They merely passed through the portals. Only m a 
few colleges, chiefly small ones which permitted more personal contact, 
did their^ values change. Further testimony was brought fo^ a few 
vears later which confirmed these initial conclusions, summarized in a 
volume on The American College, edited by Nevitt Sanford. 

writer’s experiences in various parts of the world would 
him to assert tliat the same is true of students in most institutions of 

higher learning around the world. Would you agree? 

If attitudes are even more important than knowledge and skills i 

international affairs, as many experts feel they are, then 
higher learning should be concentrating more on them. Their faculty 
members should be challenging • students more. They should be 
stretching the minds of students to include people, problems, and issues 
in many parts of the world. They should be arousing concern and com- 
mitment. 
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Thus has been apparent in recent vearT^* institutio: 

One need not a^wve of aU h"" the worh 

realize that they^Lve had an imna/^i- student groups i 

as upon themselves, often in the directi"o^f^^'^^°"^ institutions as we 
issues and international affairs. involvement in publi 

expe l^ el^ o?smdSi^^ in'to ^tftuG^ons^ . f ”»ost significar 
the international dimension of ^ learning in respect t 

Strangely, there a“a?ceN 

all the literature written on Ais s^ubie^r fn to such experiences b 
ences often have a more oow^rfiii ^®t these experi- 

which goes on in regular clasps students than anythin* 

personal experiences and ofase *^^^^^ fron 

dreds of students in L Umtd T ^ '"i* hun- 

and friends in many parte ^Ae S^ Colleagues 

statement regardin^stude^te ^ SmUons 

countries. msntutions of higher learning in many 

in do^ttStorie^^or^rVomta^^ ^ sessions'* 

park near a university, abound a c ^ ^ tr trees in a 

where young people ^ther. Usuallv T ^"ywhere 

other countries in the group Somirii?^ ^ ® students from 

casionally a professor w?o S’respSftSb^h^,®^,? ^ 

Usually no such person is students will be included. 

last tog the tXfttev^ ^““’1 *® 

as a part of the internationaliztoTton iLritL 

There are, hcvvever n^nr-P i ^^g*^er lea^^^^ 

Saxon creation ancl as such are “ Anglo- 

ties which are predominantly Antriri -^P**^®^**' colleges and universi- 

» such places/ 

dents of an Institution of wSer lear^w O" *e stu- 

Ralph Bunchefor inclusion in thebookonr-iM^^*" interviewed 

him about his -irllr i """''’i he asked 

paused for a moment andto r^^ji^”^ Bunche 

sponded that it was? nmhaKi,, • Sioain came into his eye and he re- 

of the University of California" Cosmopolitan Club 

other leading figures in intemaHn Angeies (U.C.L.A,), How many 

clubs? It 4ht te an intt^eS got their start in s^h 

autobiographical accounts of Sveral ^ 

first or most formative influences wh\vMp^^^^^ Persons as to the 

national relations. which led them into the field of inter- 

^®®^vais and interMtimiL international film 

exhibits and museum exhibite pStaSv exposed to art 

world. Occasionally they run^elr ^ 1 ^ "'^y °f *e 

tions, often preparing proL^ms^^fnrp^ J television sta- 

of an area or the citizLs of a recion themes for the schools 

are involved in the Preparato?f°tu"drtf^s^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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tions. The books they purchase certainly have some effect in broaden- 

ing other experiences can and often do serve to 

volve students in international affairs. They are 

in accounts dealing with the international mrnension of education in 

stitutions of higher learnings despite their high potency. . 

The Gener^ E ducation of Undergraduates. It is extremely diffic^t 
to sueeest whaTcourses millions of young m® and women in all parts 
S *T™rld IvSd take as a part of *elr post f 

cation They differ in their background, m their ages, m 
pr^rmTSTln their goals in life, and in the degree to which they are 

exanmle Xf<Jt e% student at this level couldprofit from some work 
in psychology. The job of understanding oneself is a ?” 

and^at this jSicture in their lives, most young people 
^ip in understanding themselves and other people. Some work m 
psychology and in social psychology is therefore suggested. Howev^, 
thi aspect of their further training needs to be carried on by highly 

S lecture to students. As Howard WUson pomted out in the boo^ ^ 
nr’eSly ‘"m instruction which makes individuals more sCTsmvcm 
CrrSktl^ more mamre i” 

dures of thinking thereby contributes at least indirectly towara amer 

handling of international relations.” hPinfal to 

Some work in the field of anthropology should also m helptui to 

all o?^ ro nTrefstudents. But again, such courses need to focus on the 

methods of the anthropologist in studying 

ctiiHies of primitive groups in the past. Probably no other oiscipime 
carfcontribute as much^as anthropology inaidingyoung people to under- 
stand the group life of varied peoples. . 

At leLt one course in world literature should^so be a pan rf foe 
general educaUon of all students. Such a course sh™!? ® 

^itnonci'nn to the studv of Other peoples and provide rich msights into 

^‘T^mSrSieTarwVaste dSfe/ences 

of the tribe of man. It is fascinating, for exampl^ volume 

oTin" Sd WoSat^rSo?^^^ education, ^ 

sciei^s^ course in philosophy, with many applications to the contem- 
norarv ^n^SPuld help to widen the horizons of young p^ple and to 
make^them think long and hard about their own person^ ^ 

At le?st o^e aesthetic experience should also be included in this 

list. Students might well be given the ^ peoples 

art or even films, with the emphasis upon understanding other peop 

^amfoaUOT of one cultural region of the world, in depth, would 
be a "must” from this writer’spointofview. Hopefully a student woul 
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te able to take two such area courses, preferably in two quite avereent 

of ®?e should be permitted in the selection 

S ■ ^reas to be analyzed. Hopefully such courses would 

be mterasciphnary and taught by a team or group of profes^rs 
bringing Afferent methods and approaches to these stuAes. 

® *” international relations, wift 

Se^dTsu^cKlS^^^ 

St^rejulTaSTeacr'^ -P°-riy.foodandW 

to inIumdon®“a?d from institution 

Srm-I ^ * U ® country. But no one should end his 

^agel. ^ competence in at least one of fte world lan- 

for °f an institution and in plans 

seriOTAr-'S^htoh 4-aS committee shoAd consider most 

y tn high traffic courses which most students take Tn thiQ 

numbers“d»m i.;"d2S 

important to reiterate at this point that it is the nual- 

counte. syllabus whicli 

• * • t need arc more instnictors who are eouinned with 

curiosity, with competence in subject matter, with the canacitv tn rnm- 
mumcate, with catalytic power or the ability to challenge students and 
with concern and commitment about the peoples of the world and inter 
national community, as well as about pe^ple^nd problems 

oca community and country. Such people are not easy to find but they 
are what makes learning meaningful anywhere. ^ ^ 



- E^yeriences Abroad, it is assumed that most of the leaders 

flfrpnJpH those who have 

Hvfw ^ H institution of higher learning. If they are to deal effec- 

c^mi^St problems of the international 

community as Aey impinge upon national affairs, they must have some 
firsthand experience in other countries. 

granted that all or almost all of the future 
from in the many aspects of international affairs will be drawn 
too * H graduates of institutions of higher learning. They. 

for\hSr^fim abroad as a part of their realistic preparation 

for their future professional careers. ^ 

Even if the graduates of our institutions of higher learning do not 

intemadonal Llations orL^me 
^ a ■ * *ey will cemialy be among Ae highly 

educated citizenry which every nation today requires. As^such Aev 

Z wSfd'TherSorf f education ak)ut 

learJ^hii QhluT? ^ mostof the graduates of our institutions of higher 
ilbl? to encouraged and assisted in whatever ways are ^s- 

sible to study, work, or travel abroad sometime during their under- 
g aduate or graduate years. This is important today it will be im- 
perative tomorrow. In a world made smaller by modem transoortation 
and communication, Ae world wiU become AeLmS^Te^e^™”! 
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If people are to become educated, they will need some experiences in 
other nations as a part of that education. 

The word “nations” is used here advisedly, for there is always 
the danger that a person going abroad will transfer his loyalty to that 
nation. • Too often ±e Indian coming to the United States becomes more 
American than the Americans or the American going to France becomes 
a real Francophile. Going to two other nations will not solve this prob- 
lem but it is less likely that people with such experience will transfer 
their loyalty to one country. Ideally the two nations abroad, studied at 
close range, would be in different parts of the world and in different 
cultural regions. In this way the students would have experiences in 
two quite different places and with two quite different types of human 
beings. We are not thinking here of study m nearby nations as meeting 
this ^al, unless those neighboring nations are quite different from the 
homeland of the student. 

The costs of such study abroad make it impossible for most students 
today. But the time is probably not too far off when it will be increas- 
ingly possible for more and more students to do this. 

Of course not everyone is ready as an undergraduate, or even as a 
graduate student, to take the risk of “cultural shock” involved in living, 
studying, or even traveling abroad. For the insecure such forays will 
merely confirm their suspicions about “those foreigners.” But for the 
secure there is nothing more valuable than relatively long periods in 
another part of our planet as a broadening experience. 

Some of the problems raised by students studying abroad caused 
the Federation of Regional Accrediting Commissions of Higher Educa- 
tion to promulgate the following suggestions in 1967, as reported by 
Allan A. Michie in a booklet on Higher Education and World Affairs. 
Those officials made the following suggestions regarding students going 
abroad. The programs should: 

1. Be clearly relevant to the purposes and objectives of 
the sponsoring or participating institutions 

2. Be designed to provide educational experiences integral- 
ly related to the institution’s undergraduate curriculum but , 
otherwise unavailable 

3. Be limited to carefully selected students 

4. Have rigidly specified language proficiency require- 
ments when appropriate to the program and place of study 

5. Include extensive preliminary orientation for intended 
participants 

6. So far as conditions permit, be staffed and directed 
under the same policies as the hohne institution— continuity of 
administrative direction is especially important 

7. Provide counseling and supervisory services at the 
foreign center equal to those on the home campus, with special 
attention to problems peculiar to the location and nature of 
the program 

8. Include clearly defined criteria and policies forjudging 
performance and assigning credit in accordance with prevail- 
ing standards and practices at the home inst.r’jvion 
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9. Stipulate that students will ordinarily not receive credit 

for foreign study undertaken without prior planning or approval. 

10. Include provisions for regular follow-up studies on the 

individual and institution benefits derived from such programs. 

Dr. Michie asserts that “Probably no single area of international 
education stands more in need of a national inquiry than study abroad.** 

Of utmost importance in any such programs is the ability of students 
(and faculty) to keep their eyes and ears open and, for the most part, 
their rnouths shut, in the nation which they are visiting. If this is done, 
they Will learn a lot, not only about the country visited but about their 
own country. They may even return more firmly attached to their home- 
land than before their experience in another part of the planet. 

T he Education of Specialists . It is difficult to suggest even in broad 
outline^ some of the experiences which undergraduate students need as 
acuvities which will help them to become internationally-oriented. It is 
well-nigh impossible to suggest what persons who are to become spe- 
cialists in some phase of international affairs should do to become com- 
petent individuals with the capacity to work at home or abroad. Cer- 
tainly they need everything that we have suggested so far. They need 
to be mature, secure individuals with the skills required in working with 
oAers. Jhcy need a broad cultural background on one or more parts of 
the world and a better-than-average background in international rela- 
tions. They need language training and, of course, special competence 
in their own field. Ifthis writer were to highlight one attribute that such 
specialists need more than any other, it would be flexibility , for they 
are going to have to adapt themselves to a wide range of persons and 
places, often under the most trying of circumstances. 

Other than these general comments, the training of specialists 
deserves far more attention and greater expertise than can be brought 
to this topic by this writer and in a volume such as this. 

Research. Institutions of higher education differ radically on the 
role of research in their institutions. Some place a great deal of em- 
phasis upon such work. Professors in them look upon research as their 
raison d*etre. In other institutions the teaching role predominates. In 
almost any institution there is a continual battle for funds and time 
allocated for research. 

Generalities on this topic are dangerous, but one caveat can be men- 
tioned without fear of contradiction. That is that research today on an 
international scale in the arts, humanities, and social sciences is fan- 
tastically small compared to what it should be; There are thousands 
of topics which need to be pursued by scholars. There are studies of 
nations and cultures. There are topics or themes which are global-^ 
such as the expectations placed in front of children by various cultures 
through folk tales or the dance forms of different peoples. There are 
any number of world problems which need to be explored. The possibili- 
ties are almost unlimited. 

So far as it is possible, institutions of higher learning need to assist 
their most able professors to pursue research in topics of their own 
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young men and women students to d, 

junctoe a”e^fte mam™^^^ special attention atthi. 

resolution and the problem of^urhM°°»a°''®™^®’”“® conflici 
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United Smtes. iJ a Sar Va?^ Netherlands, and the 

SfUSf^e'uTSSe wfoJ^ optimum eduLtiSi 0^0^^ 

which the best scholarship of the worl? “Ue“id"^'s^«tll” 

anywhere in the°woSl^*\ibra^oueht^^h^^''t*'’°» higher learning 

It ought to be “The Leaminff CentJ^* ^ ^^®etion of books. 

lufdtSj “eimS 

taSfnSXatSr 

srrLSir ™ 

‘“«ruis\:;: t oTn^^. ^ 

Ubrary “ «»«««''« 

and pictures, and a host of other mm^rta^’2”^**™* “P®®’ ''®=°r<is 

magazines and newsDaners nor nniv It should have 

nations as well It ouehr m Hp tho 1 ?® homeland but from other 

campus andlossilX oAe^^^^^ laboratory for everyone on the 

And a possMe, U oS^t tf «8i». 

miles around schools and other groups for 

have to work out their priortUe^^and ^ ^ f eryone else, they 

have an adetptate^S^rXrSh “ 
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Cooperation Wi th Other Institutions At H ome and AhmaH por 
colleges ana universities arouna me world many of the foregoing suSes- 
tions are ‘ pie in the sky.» Their budgets are pitifully Si theSla- 
ries of their instructors meager. They feel that it is imSlfm 

a^rcorrectT"' resources for learning about the world. In part they 

tiiHon multiplying the resources of any given insti- 

tution One of those ways is for each college or university in a region 
or naaon to specialize and to share its resources with other histitutiSis 

insutuu<rs 

SmiA H ,'”'2”""^' “ P" example, Amherst, 

Smith, and Mt. Holyoke colleges and the University of Massachusetts 

SwIrthm^e^^Sf geographical proximity. So have 

Lea *F^en rrJifJ Colleges in the Philadelphia 

area. Even colleges at a considerable distance have been able to share 

ci^d Meres resources. Examples ofAis are Ae aLo- 

iS? of the Midwest and AeGreat Lakes Colleges Association. 
Perhaps a better example for countries with fewer colleges is the co 

”laro/1h^*^ ““^ses in Ae s4Tof Penre^ 

vania. Each of them has concentrated on one region of the world and 

tec^e Ae central repository of materials on Aat®ZS «ea?sS 
Sare and for Ae scho^lf5^f 

Where colleges have developed “partners** or “affiliated institn- 
tions in other parts of the world, some exchange of materials and ner- 

■a^geme^®® ’ «»sf®ting boA tasUtutions involved to Als 

inter-institution cooperation can cer- 
tainly be developed m many parts of the world today. 

Larger Community. The historic concept of the 
cmI ?u university did not include the idea of service to anyLe out- 
side the immunity of scholars, at least directly; others might benefit. 

“Lo^d?nf institution of higher learning S a 

center providing services to a large constituency outside its walls was 

land-grantLolleges i the ^ 
States, Storting in the mid- 19th century. This is one of the unique ideas 
in education developed by Americans. ^ 

rh^ gaining ground around the world, especially in 

nations, where some of the new institutions are^rform- 

An LS TSy. entire country. 

An example of this is the new university in Eastern Nigeria, develoned 
in cooperation with Michigan State University. aeveioped 

Lindsay of England spoke of this important aspect of the uni- 

universities “can be their beau- 
w ^ something else as well, and remember that 

community.** 

often faTrh Jr® President of Indiana University, 

L2l:h LLpiLhTf K*® University has triedTo 

Ind aL^it^mifJr ^^^® ^ ^rst rank in this day 

and age, it must keep its eye on Birdseye and on Bangkok, and, of 
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eve^a? ^^eferring in this statement to Birds- 

Xch 

localffo? Mtana the 

scores of ways in which different institutions of hieher 

ibirScidS' community. Such institutions can make^vail- 

«ni f ^ students as speakers and leaders of special programs 
and conferences in nearby places. They can conduct film fS^^^ 

S"lim? festivals to which the pubUc Is Invited at no 

the area taking nai? o?^ sponsor such programs with the schools of 
me area taking part. Often such mstitutions can develop a special film 

fo? aduS The5°FsnF' ‘>y 

tor aaup. They can conduct various institutes or conferences for all 

kinds of groups, either on their campus or in different parts of the re- 
gion of the country where they are located. 

radio" anXr ® institution of higher learning can run its own 

raoio and/or television station, providing educational programs for 
many persons within a wide radius. programs for 

Some of these suggestions demand large sums of monev others 

i^g^^aJlndTe'^wor^^^^^ institutions of highe^^ leam- 

Slmf and h resources and present pro- 

^^y serving a wider constituency in order 
to ascertam how they could do an even better job in the immediate future 
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produce millions of enlightened nationalists and 

we ^11 t ^ part of our planet today and tomorrow, then 

we will have to reexamme and reform our existing teacher education 

intelligence ,®insighh i^go^anS 

o 

The Importance of Internationally-Minded Teachers 

The teacher is the keystone of any educational enterprise Conqp- 
Sed “P°"“™o”sof intemationallyr 

ire’ • P“P“= liteir^lXw dii"are 

Today’s world and tomorrow's world demand teachers with inter 
nanona or world horizons. They must be people who c“ llv* ai ^aS 
with themselves and hence with others. The? must te ?oomd hiS 
and culture and yet be able to appreciate andemDathize 
wiS other countries and cultures. They must be concerned 

wiA and committed to the improvement of. life for all people locallv 
nationally, and globally. They must be willing and eager to transmit rhp 
best from the past to their pupils, but also willlnfan^eaS^^^^^ 
ttansform society for the betterment of people everywhere Thev must 
be able to live effectively in a revolutionary worW and to he^ SeS 
students to do the same. In short, they must be secure people mature 
people, internationally-oriented people. ^ ^ ' 

Their task as teachers of pupils at any age level and of anv subiect 
anywhere in the world is to help them to discover and deJLp*^^^^^ 
abilities so that Jey can comprehend themselves and other human beings 

effectively, contribute to society in their 
o ways, help to change society, enjoy it, and share in its benefits. 

The Marks of the International ly-MInded Teacher 

iP specific terms, what are the characteristics of the nersons 

mlS^achL? - internals;:! 

^internationally-minded teacher should be an integrated 
Ae way to becoming a mature person. Negatively speak- 

Droiects\S^mhr^^^^^^ frustrated, guilt-laden, anxious MviM wL 
projects his unhappiness onto otliers. It is the panic-nrone nerson whn ‘ 
retards the development of himself-and othe/s h fs X a™si™? 
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can make a posith^conttitoon^to OS’"* ”® P®'’"™ «»o 

of a better nat onal^d^r^nd “ *« ‘='^®Won 

himself, he can be at peace wlth^m^t 2 “‘"."'“ity- At peace with 
others to gain security Such himself, he can help 

panic-prone. Such S^r, f Panic-proof rather thai 

fltan increasing or SeS Aem “djesolve conflicts rather 
of human happiness. * ' teachers add to the sum total 

cratlc“hi*rete“"Sl^ gB-«cpert in demn- 

psyclUatrists or psychologists ^ut *ev never be 

and art of human behavte aS 

produce or should be trying to produce !rt^mpn are trying to 

great deal about child Ld^adolLcent grow* ^ 

translate that knowledge into action f_ 
know about individual differLcLs antTn^nvin 
possible. They should be coJvSL^S^^^^^^ 

them witii their pupils fosterinaortn- S^oup dynamics and practice 
Thereby they >JilTb^ egocentrism. 

their lives. Such a teacher ^wilfexemnUft^tiT^S^ oAers throughout 

than the autocratic one. P fy the democratic leader rather 

try i® looted in his own conn. 

„r Otheridie we will be amoSs 

mem once declared were\nmmr*f? ** world, whom Sir Alfred Zim- 
Each of us S ra,m!!fn h?= ?/ u rff^ngerous people on earth. 

The internationaUy.min^d^Siter shoul^d“°^ 

aon for and love of his own rou^iv Hffh ' 
cemed about the implementation nfitc 

concerned about appreciative of a nd 

CSii ttmtion of Unesco As th^reamble of dii 

rsu^“lct"a^dTisrstTe^^^^^^ 

peace abroad as well as at^home^ ®Qtiality of opportunity, and 

Lawrence Frank’s statement in So^iety^sj^ft^^ 

All men, everywhere, face the same life tasks sharia th« 
to^^ekthra^""^ perplexities, the bereavements and trage- 

teSl Sd f Jeir cultures; to make life meln- 

o • 1 ” j signiticant, to nnd some securitv. to achipvp artmo 

^ ^®gulatetheirconduct^oward valuL to 

make life more than mere organic existence. 
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Because the appreciation of other peoples, countries, and cultures 
is such a high value to the internationally-minded teacher, he strives 
constantly and in as effective ways as possible to develop such appre- 
ciation in his pupils. 

Fifth, the internationally- minded teacher is informed about the con- 
temporary^ world scene and its historic background . Because of his 
concern about people everywhere, and because he is acutely aware that 
what transpires elsevvhere in the world has repercussions on him and 
on his fellow-countrymen, the internationally-minded individual tries to 
keep abreast of important current events in the international community 
by reading as widely as his time and resources will permit and by con- 
versing whenever possible with people who are better informed than he 
is on international affairs. So fai as possible, he strives to be a par- 
ticipant rather than merely a spectator in such affairs. 

Sixth, the internationally-minded teacher is a n informed participant 
in efforts to strengthen the United Nations and to promote international 
community . The type of teacher we should he trying to create is also 
concerned about a few of the major problems of the world, such as war 
and peace, poverty, food and population, and ^.-re judice. He realizes that- 
action at the local level is important. He knows that action at the national 
level is important. He is aware, too, that action at the international 
level is important. He is informed about the work of the United Nations 
and its agencies and as active as he can be in some efforts to promote 
international community. 

Seventh, the internationally-minded teacher is conversant with 
methods and materials for creating intemationallv-minded children and 
youth. Such a teacher has studied and tried to apply wl at research re- 
veals about the learning process and more particularly about the forma- 
tion, change, and reinforcement of attitudes, translating thepry,into 
practice in his classroom. He has also analyzed the various resources 
available to him for developing in his pupils intemational-mindedness. 

Finally, the internationally-minded teacher has a faith or philosophy 
of b' fe which undergirds all his efforts to produce world-minded boys 
ana girls and to help create a better international community in his day . 
Such a teacher realizes that the attainment of his goals is not easy. He 
knows that there are many difficulties which he will face in carrying 
out his convictions about the international community. But he is sus- 
tained by a firm faith or philosophy of life, satisfied as Pierre Ceresole, 
the Swiss founder of the international workcamp movement, has phrased 
it, "to furnish just a little mud for the Great Construction." 



Preservice Programs 

Obviously w'e are not preparing such teachers today, at least in 
large numbers, anywhere in the world. Certainly this is true in the 
United States, where such persons are needed even more than in other 
places because of the leadership of the U.S.A. in today’s world. Testi- 
mony to that effect comes from the 1968 report of the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges :or Teacher Education. In that report the writers 
maintained that teacher education for a rapidly changing world is "obso- 
lete in botli method and content." After making a two-year study of 
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entire school system, includin^^ Harold Taylor castigated thi 

book on The World As 

of,*i”namre of ® 

conceptions of man h-e ^^6 Presenting 

Cope^fcao 

tag the teaching profession. He poinK cSt *lt: 

policy questionst"world°iLS*''and OT?al™h** foreign 

involved in teacher education nrnfyva .change are seldom 
who are preparing to become 

ta world iLuL. 

national dtaensi'ons^'orte^achafSl^^ ** improvement of the inter- 
cruit for the profescion more ^«empt to re- 

mitted individuals to whom Dr concerned, and com- 

rsSfn:t"i?arasTe7^^^^^^^ 

hopefoU^"au^entS"by mo^^^ 'i^n^Vadler education, 

witl. the vision of a better world MdeS^r -fffh help them 

tion effectively in the edSiAn ^ ^ f«nc- 

girls? Of course the Drocram^ ^iii ^ mtemationaUy-minded boys and 
college and country to country But the college to 

Sihle ingredients which might go tato sich pm^tmsf " 

of ^•^''O’^"f’attypeofinstituti^^ 

several courses which are focused Sf fhf:> w teachers need 

suggested in the previous section these were 

cation in institutfons of higher leami^e ^j^^ension of edu- 

course in anthropology, onfirw^rTd^ 

studies, at least one in intemanL^? i Hterature, at least two in area 
zations, and somecourseorcoursesw^ch^n^.^-n”^ organi- 

to the world-probably ar^ or mn.iV p ^ 

a good course in child and/or teachers also need 

learning theory. In many places i g^^owth and development and 

or sociology is a “must’’ today, ^ anthropology 
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If each of these courses could have an educational methods com- 
oonent, it would be fine. Prospective teachers would then be studj^g 
how to teach world literature in schools while they were learning atout 
world literature. They would be analyzing how to teach about the Unitea 
Nations and other international organizations as they were studying inter- 
national problems and international organizations. The same woiUd be 
true of other courses just mentioned. In some cases the same professor 
would teach both aspects of the course. Elsewhere, two teachers might 

worktogethercn such a combined course. - 

Every student who is going to teach also needs to take a good, hard 
look at himself. This is important for those who are going to work 
closely with boys and girls. This can be done in conjunction with a 
renilar course in psychology or it can be carried on separately, m tte 
fb^ of training in group dynamics or in some kind of sensitivity train- 
ing. Such work should be carried on, however, by persons with profes- 
sional competence rather than by amateurs. 

Info rmal Activities in the Institution. It would be hoped that every 
prospective teacher would have a wide variety of infomial experiences 
which relate to international affairs. Many of these have been menhoned 
already. They Include music festivals, film showings, and art exhibite, 
as well as lectures and colloquia with persons from abroad and/or with 
persons from the homeland who have special expertise on internaaon 
affairs. Hopefully there would be several students from abroad m the 
institution with whom future teachers could become friends and exchange 
ideas frankly. There would be clubs with a special emphas^upon mter- 
national relations, no matter what they were called. The libra^ or 
learning center would be central in the institution and a place where 
prospective teachers would spend many hours, browsing. 

There is tremendous value in enlisting the help of future teachers 
in the planning of such informal activities in any institution of Mgher 
learning. Through such experiences they can become more deeply in- 
volved, broaden their backgrounds, and develop many new skills. 

If there are such additional resources as student publications, a 
radio station, or a television station, future teachers should be mvolved 
as much as possible in these activities. 

Realistic Experiences in Learning About Methods and Materials. 
Throughout the period of preparation as future teachers, each student 
should have many opportunities to analyze material^hich pertain to 
the international dimension of education in schools. This nieans Aere 
must be a well-equipped curriculum center, with one part devoted ex- 
clusively to the warldlstudents would be encouraged and even retired 
to keep annotated cards of the books, films, tapes, recordings, and other 
materials for children and young people which they have examined and 

^n addition, they should have numerous opportunities to tty out ^ir 
methods and materials in actual classroom learning situations. Such 
firsthand contacts witii children would begin in conjuncti^ wim 
first course in education and continue tiiroughout dieir training period. 
The first experiences might well beinperson-m-personor face-to-face 
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relationships with a boy or a girl. Soon they wo^d move on to similar 
experiences with small groups. Eventually they would assist regular 
teachers. Finally, they would be in charge of their.own ^oup or class. 
In this way they would have continuous contact with pupils or students 
and their education work would have relevance. Theory would then be 
wedded to practice. Dr. Thylor likens the separation of theory and 
practice to the training of musicians without musical instruments. This 
is a very apt point. 

In some institutions for the education of teachers, there might well 
be a special course on methods and materials in the international dimen- 
sion of education which would use the library and curriculum center 
and the experiences of future teachers with boys and girls as their 
learning laboratories. The main project of such a course would 1^ the 
preparation of a unit on some aspect of the world and the teaching of 
that unit in a school. 

Experiences Abroad. Increasingly institutions preparing future 
teachers need to think in temis of experience abroad for many and even- 
tually all or most of their students. If the world is to be their com- 
munity in the future, then it needs now to be their campus. Thousands 
of students are able to live or at least travel abroad now during their 
years of preparation as teachers. Every effort ought to be made to make 
this possible for hundreds of thousands of prospective teachers in the 
future, with the caveats already suggested earlier in this volume. 

This is a thinly etched program for the education of future teachers. 
Much of it can be carried on now in' some teacher education institutions. 
Some of it can be carried on in almost any institution which is prepar- 
ing teachers. F^rts of it can be utilized by all institutions. How would 
you outline an ideal program for teachers who are preparing boys and 
girls to live in the last part of die 20th and the first part of the 21st 
century? What changes can you make nowin die program in your insti- 
tution? What changes would you like to make eventually? What are the 
strategies you consider mos.t effective for bringing about much needed 
changes? 



In-Scrvice Progrcwns 

There are thousands, perhaps millions, of teachers who are now 
teaching, who need to be reached. They, too, need to understand the 
increasing importance of the international dimension of education and to 
be assisted in translating dieories about the international compwient of 
teaching into practices in the day-to-day activities of their classes. 

How can this be done effectively? There are many ways. They 
depend in part on what needs to be accomplished. Is it die total revision 
of the curriculum? Is it the revision of a single course or work at at a 
given age or grade level? Or is it something less ambitious, such as 
the upgra din g of die background of a group of teachers in a given field 
or help in the use of better methods or better materials of instruction? 

What is done also depends upon the type of school system we are 
considering. Is it a highly centralized system, with most of the plans 
made in the national Ministry of Education? Or is it a decentralized 
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system where each district or school determines for itself what needs 
to be done? 

Let us examine for a moment some of the ways in which in-service 
teachers can be assisted. 

Adapting the Curriculum . In most parts of the world the national 
Ministry of Education determines the curriculum for all the schools in 
that nation. Changes are made from time to time in the curriculum and 
in the courses of study prepared by this centralized group; but they often 
take years. A recent example of such change is the experience of 
Sweden. Quite radical changes have been made in recent years in their 
entire school curriculum, but these changes took years of intensive 
work by various commissions. 

Is there anything that can be done and done effectively in less time 
and requiring much less than a national involvement in curriculum 
change? 

One promising practice is to take the existing curriculum, course 
of study, or syllabus and to examine it in order to see how the inter- 
national component of education can be strengthened or how new methods 
and materials can be used to emphasize attitudes and skills more than 
has been done in the past. Groups of teachers can meet on the basis of 
the age level they instruct or the subjects they teach. Often educational 
experts can be brought in to talk with them about possible changes in 
the existing procedures or to help them with their own background in 
subject matter. Sometimes the evaluation of new materials or even new 
equipment can help teachers to see new possibilities in what they are 
teaching for including more about the world. Sometimes demonstration 
lessons can be conducted in order to show the possibilities in existing 
classes. An even more potent approach is to administer a battery of 
evaluation instruments in order to help teachers to see what they are 
doing in the development of skills and in the formation, change, or re- 
inforcement of attitudes. This is especially helpful where teachers have 
been concentrating solely or primarily on the acquisition of knowledge. 

An example of efforts to adapt the existing curriculum is reported 
in the Unesco Associated Schools Project booklet on International Under- 
standing At School. It is the story of the experience of teachers in a 
French lycde where the syllabus could not be changed and the timetable 
or schedule could not be altered. Nevertheless that group analyzed the 
program of each subject field to see how it could be oriented to contribute 
to international understanding, in their efforts they were assisted by 
representatives from the Service de la Recherche Pddagogique of the 
Centre Nation?! de Documentation Pedagogique. Similar illustrations 
could be found today in many schools in different parts of the world. 

Helping Teachers To Broaden Their Backgrounds and Methods. 
Many teachers are willing to include much more about the world in their 
teaching, but they feel uneasy or uncomfortable because of their lack of 
background in content and/or in methodology. There are many ways of 
helping such teachers. 

A school or a school system can arrange for a series of lectures by 
an outside authority, preferably a prestige person, on a country, world 
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problem, or subject field such as anthropology or international relations. 
If possible these lectures should be supplemented by panels or discus- 
sions about the application of this material to specific grades or sub- 
jects being taught. 

A series of films is another goodway to help teachers to gam more 
background. If they are films which mightbe used in classes, an evalu- 
ation of them andtheirpossible use involves teachers in a way that mere 
viewing of them cannot do. 

Sometimes a group of teachers can form a reading circle and dis- 
cuss a series of books they have- all read, trying to find applications of 
what they have read for their day-to-day teaching. These can be general 
background books, volumes on one of the behavioral sciences, or books 
' on education for international understanding. . 

An examination of new textbooks and/or new trade books can also 



serve a useful purpose. ' . , ... 

The preparation of annotated lists of films, filmstrips, tapes, re- 
cordings, and books for students is another practical way of helping in- 
service teachers to expand their own background and apply new knowl- 
edge in their teaching. . . , , j / 

Sometimes teachers need to be encouraged to join local and/or 
national or international organizations so as to keep abreast of newer 
thinking. These would include such groups as the World Confederation 
of Organizations of the Teaching Profession and the World Education 
Fellowship. Fortunately Educational Panorama, the official journal of 
the WCOTP is published in Arabic, English, French, Japanese, and 
Spanish and, therefore, is useful to large numbers of teachers in various 
parts of the world. The reading of the Unesco Courier , already referred 

to. will prove helpful to many teachers. 

On a more ambitious level, teachers can be encouraged to attend 
conferences in their region or in other parts of the nation. A few can 
be assisted in attending international conferences on education, thus 
meeting people from other parts of the world as well as gaming much 

background on world affairs and teaching. ... . , 

Teachers can also be urged to take courses during the school year 
or in their vacation periods. Extension courses can sometimes even 
be arranged in the local school or school district. 

Wherever possible, teachers should be encouraged to travel in 
own nation and in other nations. In some instances teachers should ^ 
encouraged and even assisted in finding teaching assignments abroad. 
The need for teachers in many places, for example, in parts of Africa, 



is acute. 



Changing the Curriculum. In school systems where l^al groups 
plan the curriculum and develop courses of study, every effort should 
be made to encourage a rigorous examination of the entire curriculum 
as it relates to the international dimension of education. It this is not 
possible^ teachers should be encouraged to work on plans for a given 
or grade level or for a given subject field. 

Usually this is cione best with the help of outside experts, with an 
examination of existing plans in other schools and school systems, and 
through a series of meetings and workshops on curriculum change. 
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Where such changes can be made for an entire program, for example, 
froin grade one through the high school years in the United States, this 
is highly desirable. Planning for such a comprehensive, cumulative, 
coherent curriculum takes longer but is worth the effort, energy, and 
time involved. In making such changes, as many persons as possible 
should be involved, including administrative officials, teachers, librar- 
ians, audio-visual personnel, and possibly parents and students. 

These are merely some of the ways in which in-service education 
can be carried on. No doubt you can think of other and possibly more 
appropriate ways of assisting teachers to gain additional background 
on the world and to translate that background into effective teaching 
with their students. 



IX. Conclusion 



You are one of the nearly four billion passengers now on spaceship 
earth as it slowly makes its appointed rounds in space. Soon there will 
be more of us atoard this tiny craft. In a short time there will be four 
billion of us. Then five billion. Then six billion. And &en— more? 

We are going to have to learn to live together or perish together. 
Our choices are limited; our alternatives few. It is international com- 
munity — or international chaos. It is international society— or inter- 
national suicide. Or possibly one more alternative— the precarious 
position of competitive coexistence. 

We are now on planet earth together. There is no doubt about that. 
Isolation is a thing of the past. Enlightened nationalism and international- 
ism are the twin waves of the future. 

Far-reaching decisions are being made daily in every part of the 
world about the future of man on this earth. Some of them relate to 
defense and disarmament. Others to the poverty of the world*s peoples. 
Still others to food and population control. In these decisions we all 
have some share. 

But in decisions about the question of education v/e have even more 
to say. Are we going to continue to educate boys and girls and young 
people for the world of the past or the world of the present and the 
future? Are we going to upgrade our educational programs and institu- 
tions and personnel — including ourselves? Are we going to press for 
a greater emphasis upon the international dimension of education at all 
levels of education— and everywhere? These are decisions which are 
made day-to-day, too, in many parts of the world. They are decisions 
in which you can play a large part. Only you can determine the part 
you play. 

But the job of discovering the world ourselves and of introducing 
boys and girls to it is not just serious business. It is exciting. It is 
fun. Our world is like a house with many rooms. 

We need to know well the very special room in which we live— our 
country. But we need more and more these days to explore the rest of 
the house and to take our students with us on these trips, figuratively 
if not literally. Why should we or they be confined to one room when 
there are so many more rooms to investigate? 

One of the many joys of teaching at any level and anywhere in the 
world should be the joint journey we take to other parts of our planet 
to meet other members of the family of man and to see how they work 
and play, create and enjoy beauty, organize themselves economically 
and politically, and worship. This can bean incredible lifetime journey 
for each of us, with different groups of students as our companions on 
various laps of our expedition. 

We will meet, and possibly experience ourselves, sickness and 
suffering, rebellions and revolutions, inequalities and injustices. But 
we will also see and hopefully experience human kindness and friendship. 
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wS! tauter P>^<>g«ss toward a better 

f-riK..?” lifetime journey the writer wishes you well. Mav vou con- 
rhrnimh creation of a better international community 

are.*”’’”'™® international dimension of education whereve? 
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